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_ NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


As announced at the outset of the-publi- 
cation of the Phalanx, our design was to 
make it a Weekly paper “ as soon as the 
subscription list would warrant it.” 

For a time we published it monthly, but 
on account of the urgent wishes of some of 
our friends, and various encouraging cil- 
cumstances, we were induced to make one 
step towards the completion of the original 
design, by issuing the paper every two 
weeks. We regret to state now that we 
cannot continue to do so, without incurring 
greater pecuniary sacrifice than it is in our 
power to sustain,.and we are compelled to 
retreat to our original position, and issue 
the Phalanx MonTHty. 

Two circumstances have mainly contri- 
buted to defeat our purpose fer the present : 


the first, a very large falling off in the sale 
of our papers at Rochester, Butialo, Pitts- 


burg, Cincinnati, and various other places, 
where we formerly sold large numbers as 
they came out, in consequence of our friends 
in those places very generally having uni- 
ted with the Associations recently formed in 
their respective neighborhoods ; and second, 
the political contest which absorbs atten- 
tion so universally, and diverts it from al- 
most every other object. 

These two causes have retarded our pro- 
gress, and the only course left for us is, to 
take safe ground, and wait awhile, until 
they cease to operate. When the political 
storm now brooding over the country has 
passed over, we may hope to have a fair 
field to work in, and we do not doubt but 
our progress will soon again be onward. 
The people will listen to our voice when 
they have become sick of the empty clamor 
of politics. 

The next number of the Phalanx, then, 
will not appear for one month from the 
present time, and after that Monruty, for 
a short, and, as we hope, fora very short 
period. The terms remain unchanged, viz: 
$2 for 52 numbers, or $1 for 26 numbers, 
in advance. A discount of twenty-five per 
cent. will be allowed to all agents, or to 
persons who order more than five copies. 
Address J. Winchester, 30 Ann street, New 
York. 

We are under obligations to many of our 
friends for their exertions in obtaining sub- 





scribers; but of the supineness of others we 
have good reason to complain. The cause 
of Association is the cause of every man, 
and not ours alone ; and every one who 
enlists under its banner should do so as a 
soldier, ready and willing to confribute all 
in his power to speed its glorious triumph. 

Friends of Association—of the sublime 
Cause of Universal Unity!—if you think 
the Phalanx can do any good and should 
be sustaiaed, let it have youraid. Let every 
man get one more subscriber ! 

a 
A REPLY TO THE SWEDENBOR- 
GIANS. 


CriTicIsMs from various sources have 
crowded upon us so fast recently, that we 
have had but little to do besides replying to 
the inadequate or unfair objections of our 
contemporaries. A science so comprehen- 
ve,en grand, so camplicated. so much op- 
posed to prevailing prejudices, somany-sided 
and all-pervading as that of Fourier, must 
expect to meet with a great deal of opposi- 
tion; and whoever enlists in our cause with 
a hope that he has engaged in a mere holi- 
day warfare, has committed a great mis- 
take. 


‘* Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget,” 


but patient, brave, stout-hearted men, pre- 
pared to encounterevery variety of ‘hostility, 
to sacrifice reputation and friendships, to be 
misrepresented and. maligned, and even to 
go to their graves, unhonored and unac- 
knowledged, the willing sacrifices of a great 
but rejected truth. And not only from the 
ignorant and the malignant, like O. A. 
Brownson, but from the truth-seeking and 
charitable, like Mr. Clarke and the friends 
we are about to reply to, must we look for 
misconception and perversion. The system 
of Fourier would hardly be entitled to be 
regarded as truth, if it did not, like the 
children of Israel, wander through the wil- 
derness, amid encompassing hosts of ene- 
mies, before it-entered the promised land— 
if it did not, like the great source of all 
truth, our Lord, experience a period of 
humiliation before: it arose to its glorified 
and heavenly state. The advocates of that 
system, therefore, must learn it as their first 
lesson, to treat all gainsayers — except, 
perhaps, the wilfully false and bitter—with 
great sauvity, moderation and kindness. 





This is the spirit we endeavor to preserve 
in the discussions of the Phalanx, although, 
in some instances, we may be provoked into 
severity, by the ignorant self-conceit and 
Viperous malice of some pretended philoso 
phers and religionists. 

But while expecting severe criticism trom 
all sides, we must confess that the last 
quarter to which we should lock for un- 
fairness of statement, or narrowness of 
judgment, is to the followers of Sweden- 
borg. Not to say, that being themselves 
the victims of a vast amount of unfounded 
and noxious prejudice, they should learn 
to sympathize with others in the same ¢on- 
dition, 

‘“* Haud ignara mali, miseris succurere disco,” 

the simple iact of the singular and exten- 
sive coincidence between the conclusions of 
Fourier and Swedenborg, on very many 
points, should exempt the former from harsh 
and hasty depreciations. We*have for some 


time heon familiar with the writings of both 
of these men, and accept all that Weginaer- 


stand of both, with renewed surprise every 
day, that two intellects, so widely distinct 
in their characters, and working in such 
different spheres, should have arrived so 
nearly to the same views. The great difference 
between them, is more in the employment 
of terms, and in the specific application of 
principles, than in the principles them- 
selves—Fourier using the language of sci- 
ence in relation to human society, and Swe- 
denborg the language oi Faith in relation to 
revelation and heavenly order. That Fou- 
rier never opened a book of Swedenborg, is 
perfectly evident from the known habits of 
his mind. Yet the coincidences of the two, 
sometimes even in the use of terms, is aston. 
ishing. 

In the doctrine of God, of Correspondency 
or Universal Analogy, of the progressive 
states of the Church or Society, of the na- 
ture and necessity of Uses, of Order in all 
perfect societies, of the relation of faith and 
good works, and on various other points, — 
we can discover no essential difference in 
principle. Fourier is, we think, the more 
precise and scientific, but Swedenborg the 
more devotional. Nor can we see how the 
one can be fully understood, in the higher 
questions of religious philosophy, without 
the other. But we will not dwell upon 
this matter, as a gentleman of this city, 
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(Mr. Hempel) has already prepared a bock 
upon the subject. | 

It remains only to give the history of the 
subjoined article. It was prepared by our 
accomplished and profound friend, Mr. 
Doherty, in reply to the criticism of the 
New Jerusalem Magazine, Boston, made 
some time last year. The editor of that 
periodical did not, for what reason we can- 
not say, see fit to insert it, and it was ac- 
cordingly procured for the Phalanx. Our 
readers, we trust, will derive from it the 
high pleasure whicb i has afforded us. 





Lonpon, January 30, 1844. 


To the Editor of the New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine, Boston, U. S.: 

Si :—My attention has been called to a 
letter, in your magazine for December, 1843, 
in which the System of Fourier, is very 
candidly commented on, but not correctly. 
I am also informed that similar ideas of 
the social theory which I profess, are 
held by some of the members of the New 
Church in this country. My friend, Lord 
‘Wallscourt, informs me that he called last 
week on Mr. Newbery to inquire for a 
book, and on asking if Fourier’s works 
were sold by him, the reply was, that “ he 
had formerly taken some interest in the 
theory of association, but when he learned 
that Prostitution was a part of the system, 
he held it in abhorrence.” He also said 
that “he had received an order for a com- 
plete set of the Phalansterian publications, 
but he deemed it his duty not to supply 


them.” 
Ngw, Mr. Editor, these are very graves 


charges, and, were they merely verbal, [ 
should not deem it necessary to trouble you 
with my observations, but your printed 
correspondence is not less condemnatory 
and prejudicial ; I must, therefore, beg your 
serious attention to my observations, which 
shall be as brief as possible, consistently 
with the importance of the subject, and the 
necessity of neutralizing, at least, a part of 
these very, very erroneous appreciations. 

Before I enter into the question, allow 
me to say one word about the ‘)/{luence of 
prejudice in blinding the eye oi the mind. 
{ will merely state a fact—About twelve 
months ago, I was conversing with a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, who has 
adopted the Phalansterian theory of Asso- 
ciation, and he was desirous of knowiag 
how Fourier reconciles his views of mar- 
riage, with the injunctions of Scripture : 
after a short conversation on this point, I 
recommended him to read a book which | 
put into his hand, as a preliminary step to 
further explanations, and there the subject 
dropped. The book was Swedenborg’s 
‘‘Conjugial Love,” and to my very great 
surprise, it was returned early on the fol- 
lowing day, witha short note of polite re- 
buke, for putting such a book into his 
hands. Now, this gentleman is confessed- 


ly very much puzzled by the question’ of 








marriage, and yet he would not deign to 
read a book written by «* Swedenborg,” be- 
cause he was already prejudiced against 
the name, and took it for granted that noth- 
ing good could come from “ such a source.” 

This parallel applies to Mr. Newbery, 
who would not supply Fourier’s works; 
and now let me return to your correspon- 
dence. I will comment on a few only of 
the most important phrases, taking them 
seriatim. 

«« Depend upon it, the followers of Swe- 
denborg ought to have some opznzon upon 
this matter.” 

This is very good, but the word, “ opin- 
ion,” is fraught with danger; for opinions 
may be derived from false knowledge, or 
imperfect appreciation, as well as from true 
knowledge, as your correspondent’s friend’s 
opinion clearly proves to my mind. Those, 
then, who have received the light threugh 
Swedenhorg, should have a well digested, 
scientific knowledge of the Laws of Social 
Harmony in the natural world, and if they 
cannot obtain this through Fourier, they 
should make the attempt, and not be hasty 
in forming their opinions, before they are 
really sure of what is true, and what is not 
true, in Social Science. This I believe to 
be your correspondent’s meaning, and I 
dwell upon it, only with a view to careful 
observation. 


«But the plan of Fourier does not seem 
to me to include a special Theology, nor, so 
far as I can judge, to be a safe guade an 


highor than couvnumiv vider, ar aosuviallO 
and natural science.” 

This seems to me correct in a very gen- 
eral and vague sense, but not less liable to 
misconception in what may be termed the 
internal aspect of details: the root, in fact, 
of the opinion, as an affirmation. 

The word ‘special Theology,” as I un- 
derstand it, means a particular ‘‘ confession 
of Faith,” or doctrine of interpretation ap- 
plied to the Word. Fourier does not give a 
special Theology or doctrine of interpreta- 
tion, but he gives his explanation of the 
Laws of Order, universally according to 
which the Word itself is given and the 
World created. This universal Jaw of or- 
der he terms “Series,” in technical lan- 
guage, and he affirms that, though the Word 
is one, its aspects uf the human mind are 
various, and that each period, or age of the 
world, as well as each distinct class of 
mind in the human family, has its own 
*«special Theology” or degree of light and 
understanding of the Word. Revelation, 
in the Scriptural sense, flows from one 
source, by inspiration, but ‘* special Theolo- 
gies” are merely human degrees of under- 
standing, which progress with the gradual 
influx of light into the mind of man, as it 
were, imperceptibly. 

The Jaw of order, or “ Series,” then, is 
the only doctrine of interpretation, or law 
of understanding, which Fourier gives ab- 
stractedly ; but he refers us to the living 








Jaw of. interpretation in the Church, for 
special guidance in the application of this 
Law of Series, as a ‘special Theology,” 
or doctrine of interpretation adapted to the 
special states of the human understanding, 
at a given period in the age of humanity 
collectively. 

To make this more clear, it would be 
necessary for me to dwell at some length 
on our understanding of the difference be- 
tween Inspiration and Influx, as mediums 
of light in the spiritual world of mind, and 
that would carry me beyond the limits of an 
incidental correspondence. I will, however, 
make a few observations on the words 
‘“‘ safe guide.” 

Fourier does not pretend to be inspired, 
and, therefore, he appeals to demonstration 
in the sphere of Science. He isa “ safe 
guide’? only, after demonstation—not be- 
fore; and he himself lays down the rule 
that all which he affirms without sufficient 
proof of truth and accuracy, is to be deemed 
** conjectural” until the knowledge of future 
generations has become sufficiently mature 
to judge of his assertions and deductions 
with the power of demonstration. He ex- 
pressly states that the present generation 
should not act according to his conjectures 
of future Institutions, but be guided by the 
prudence-and experience of the Church and 
the legal Institutions of Society. It is hard- 
ly necessary for me to state that by the 
word * church,” we do not mean the estab- 


lished clergy exclusively, but the appointed 
rulers of the church on earth, in all its va- 


rious degrees of order. 

The Phalansterians, however, have a re- 
ligious creed, which is analogous to what 
is termed “ special Theology,” though it 
includes a complete series of * special The- 
ologies” or doctrinal views of the Word. 
This creed is resumed in the words: 


Devotionat Uniry, 
DocTRINAL VARIETY. 


We believe that all the sectional varie- 
ties of doctrine will be purified and gathered 
in one Unitary Church, the Church of 
Christ, but the spiritual universe of realities 
being not less infinitely various, than the 
natural or external world of appearances, 
will afford as many varieties of distinct 
spiritual sciences, or theologies, as there 
are and will be distinct branches of natural 
science. Fourier has said but little on this 
subject in his printed works, because he be- 
lieved the work of associative unity would 
be commenced by sectional churches before 
they could be reconciled to each other, and 
he has givensmany reasons for his opinion, 
but in his unpublished manuscripts he has 
written much on the subject of Religion 
and its future rites and ceremonies. One 
of the most sublime conceptions I ever met 
with, occurs in one of these, which is— 
that when religious harmony has been 
established on this globe, one of the reli- 
gious rites will be that, twice a year, at the 





vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the whole 
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human race will rise at dawn and stand in 
each locality, joined hand in hand, to hail 
the rising sun with welcome joy, and sing 
the psalms of praise and gladness to the 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, whose spiritual 
influence in the church is typified so glori- 
ously by that of solar heat and light in na- 
ture. This ceremony of univeral thanks- 
giving, before and after the natural harvest 
which spreads the table of abundance for 
the whole family of man, is the univer- 
salization, if | may use the word, of grace 
before and after meals, in the individual 
family; and all the forms of worship and 
thanksgiving will be similarly universalized 
in harmony, according to the views of 
Fourier with regard to order in the church 
in its regenerated state en earth. 

I mention this to show that Phalansterians 
are not indifferent to religion, though they 
do not meddle much with biblical contro- 
versy, nor establish what is called a special 
doctrine of Theology. It nust not be in- 
ferred from this, however, that they are 
Deists, or mere natural religionists. They 
believe that Christ is the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, “the light of the World ;” that 
he is to men and angels in the spiritual uni- 
verse, what the natural sun is to the plan- 
ets which revolve in the solar system. 
Fourier is not their guide in the infallible 
sense of the word; he is merely a light to 
them in science, with no other authority 


than that derived from scientific demonstra- 
tion. itis nota new religion that Fourier 


wishes to establish, but a new state of Be- 
ing in the Church of Christ. The Word of 
God and the Laws of Nature are the only 
infallable guides in natural and spiritual 
knowledge! The Word of Inspiration is 
a “safe guide,” but it is not safe for us to 
trust our individual understanding as an 
infallible mirror of the Word, at all times 
and under all circumstances. In this case 
we must look to the living law of interpre- 
tation and authority in the church as a 
‘safe guide” for the time being. History 
proves, however, that this authority is not 
absolutely infallible. However strong our 
faith may be in the Word, we ought al- 
vays to suspect the weakness of human 
understanding ; but with regard to Fourier 
as a “‘ safe guide,” I may state that he con- 
fesses his light to be not that of Inspiration 
or prophecy, but influx, or what is com- 
monly termed Reason. We have a right, 
therefore, to question the truth of his asser- 
tions, as well as the powers of our own 
reason, but not to condemn without due 
study, that which is capable of demonstra- 
tion, either positively or negatively. The 
only « safe guides,” then, for human rea- 
son being the Word of Inspiration and the 
Law of Science, we must judge Fourier’s 
theory by this standard, to the best of our 
ability and candor. 

“The ‘doctrines of Transmigration oi 


Souls, Transmutation of Sex, the conscious 
life of the Planets, Suns, and of the mate- 





rial universes generally, will not be readily 
accepted by the New Church.” 

So much the better that they should not 
be “readily” accepted by any party, with- 
out sufficient examination; but should they 
be readily rejected, or prejudged without 
investigation ? Fourier derives them from 
the science of analogy or correspondency, 
and asserts that they are capable of demon- 
stration when the mind is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Laws of Science and of 
Nature to understand the subject thorough- 
ly. The members of the New Church 
should bear in mind, that there are many 
things known in Heaven, and shown to 
Swedenborg, which he was not permitted to 
communicate. Itis, however, quite orderly 
that they should wait for scientific demon- 
stration before they accept any doctrine or 
corollary from Fourier. I only wish to 
guard them from erroneous and prejudiced 
opinions. 

Fourier refers us to the Word of God, as 
the only “ safe guide” in Revelation and 
Religion, inculcating the discipline of in- 
dividual subordination to the collective 
authority of the church in matters of unset- 
tled controversy. Not that he opposes the 
liberty of private judgment in religion, for 
no one ever used more freely of that liber- 
ty; but he maintains that individual opin- 
ions ought not to arrogate authority as long 
as they are not adopted by the church col- 
lectively, which they must be, in time, if 
true. He and all the Phalanste:iasns, be- 
lieve that there are many true varieties of 
doctrinal interpretation, or fragmentary ex- 
planations of the Word, and that the church 
will harmonize them all in unity, when 
positive ideas of association and consocia- 
tion are once universalized. Meanwhile, I 
am free to confess that ! have received more 
light from Swedenborg on spiritual doc- 
trines, than from any other special doctrine 
of theology ; but I have also received light 
from other sources, which I have not found 
in the «“ New Church” theology. 

As -I understand Phalansterianism, the 
Apostolic Church will be the established 
Holy Catholic, or universal Church of 
Christ, in-which all will join in worship- 
ping the Lord of Heaven and Earth, with- 
out regard to the ascendancy of any one 
variety of doctrine or “special theology,” 
and all legitimate varieties of doctrine or 
Scriptural Science, will be cultivated by par- 
ticular groups of minds in the Phalanx, as 
various branches of natura] science will be 
cultivated by particular groups or consocia- 
tions: so that the universal church will be 
one Catholic Association, composed of nu- 
merous dictinct consociations or sects of 
special doctrine, harmonized in unity: 

Special consocia- 
) tions: Protestantism. 
Devotional unity : ur Aga gee ' 

The harmony of Free, Protestant, or In- 

dividual Sects, then, in the collective unity 


Doctrinal variety : 











SS 
of the Apostolical Church, is the work of 


reconciliation in Christ which we propose 
to realize in Phalansterian order, or the 
New State of the Church, and we have no 
«special theology” but the Word itself and 
the “‘ Series,” asa law of order and inter- 
pretation. This law of order is our guide, 
and we believe it to be a “safe guide” to 
the right understanding of the Word and of 
the Works of God. It is not an arbitrary 
guide of man’s creation, but human reason 
may be liable to error in applying it, and 
hence the necessity for strict investigation 
and demonstration in all spheres of doc- 
trine and opinion, both Scriptural and na- 
tural. 

I now ceme to the opinions of your cor- 
respondent’s friend, Mr. Elwell, which 
Opinions appear to me to be exceedingly de- 
fectiveand unwarranted, thought not illiberal 
in spirit. 

« T have not had time to.read more than 
Fourier’s « Nouveat: Monde Industriel,” 
but I think that is enough, from its neces- 
sary variety of subject and importance of 
purpose, to enable me to designate him.” 

Now I believe that that is not enough to 
enable Mr. Elwell, or any body else, to 
designate” Fourier’s social theory. It is 
professedly a mere compendium of the 
theory, and refers very often to his larger 
work, the Traité d’ Association Domestique 
Agricole,” for a complete explanation of 
certain views but partially developed. With 
regard to the proof of the ‘immortality of 


the soul,” Fourier expressly states in his 
larger WOrK, Mat he has given but one link 


of the chain of demonstration, which’ con- 
tains, at least, a dozen links or terms; but 
his reason for limiting his demonstration to 
ene chief or pivotal term is twofold : first, 
the necessity for breyity in a work of gen- 
eral exposition; and secondly, the com- 
parative or relative completeness of one 
principal term or theorem, which is to all 
the others, what the white solar ray of 
light is to the colors of the spectrum : name- 
ly, afusion of them all. From his general 
theorem that ‘the attractions or affections 
of the soul:are proportional to its final des- 
tiny,” he demonstrates the necessary immor- 
tality of the soul, and I am prepared to sub- 
stantiate that demonstration to Mr. Elwell 
or any other person, both positively and 
negatively: that is, to prove the accuracy 
of the demonstration on the one hand, and 
the impossibility of refutation on the other. 
The Nouveau Monde Industriel contains 
only a summary of the demonstration given 
by Fourier in his larger work. It is hardly 
necessary for me to observe that no demon- 
stration can be given to a person who is 
not sufficiently acquainted with the ele- 
ments of that particular branch of science 
which involves the nature of the demonstra- 
tion. A prepafatory course of instruction 
is necessary, and I believe that Mr. Elwell 
is not sufficiently acquainted with the ele- 
mentary affections of the soul in metaphy- 
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sical analysis to understand at once the de- 
monstration thence derived. If he be, he 
must prove it, before his opinion can have 
any serious claim to authority. 


‘‘He has clearly kept to epicurianism, 
for, says he, ‘Let your own individual 
passions have their full play—they’ll coun- 
terbalance one another, and by effecting 
the full »! * of every body else too, coun- 
terbalanc: ‘our own, and so there can’t 
be any i : 


This is a very unfair version, inasmuch 
as it is very one-sided and incomplete, and 
therefore calculated to mislead the jadgment 
of the reader. I hardly know how to neu- 
tralize it in a few words. In harmony, 
where all the passions or affections (for by 
passions, Fourier. means, moral, intellectual 
and physical impulsions,) are subject to in- 
ternal spiritual discipline, like notes of mu- 
sic put in tune, and external variety of uses 
and occupations, like various instruments 
of music harmonised in concert, the affec- 
tions of the soul being constantly applied 
to uses will harmonize each other in suber- 
dination to the laws of order, individually 
and collectively ; but, without subordination 
to the laws of order and associative equili- 
brium, and without constant application to 
real uses, and without internal spiritual dis- 
cipline to prepare the sovl for the life of 
uses in associative and consociative unity, 
the passions are necessarily subverted in 
their tendencies, and they produce, instead 
of harmony, the present state of civilized 
duplicity and conflict, discord, vice, and 


anarchy. Left to themselves, then, as Mir. 
Elwell’s varginn would load the roader ta 


suppose, the passions would not “ counter- 
balance” each other, but the contrary, as 
experience “has proyed abundantly. Mr. 
Elwell’s “ hence his laxity about marriage, 
and hence his baits to ambition in having 
kings and queens, &c. &c., all which are 
proper accompaniments te dissolute man- 
ners,” is not a true inference or allegation, 
as I hope I shall be able to show, but I will 
reserve the question of marriage for my 
conclusion, and dwell, at present, on one 
or two other points of Mr. Elwell’s-com- 
mentary. 
««The system throughout is thorough 
paced French skepticism, boasting itseli 
uite up to all high and spiritual truths, 
ce 
This is a mere unwarranted allegation, 
and I deny it. I ama believer in the truths 
of the New Church, and have read nearly 
all the writings of Swedenborg, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that without Fou- 
rier’s explanation of the laws of order in 
Scriptural interpretation, I should probably 
have doubted the truth of Swedenborg’s 
illumination from want of a grouud to un- 
derstand the nature of spiritual sight incon- 
tradistinction from natural sight; or if I 
had been able to conceive the opening of 
the spiritual sight, and credit Swedenborg’s 
doctrines and affirmations, | should proba- 
bly have understood them only in the same 


degree, as most of the members.of the New 
Church whom I have met in England, and 
that would seem to me, in my present state, 
a partial calamity of cecity. I say this in 
all humility and sincerity of conscience, 
with a view to future reference to Sweden- 
borg himself in the spiritual world, and as a 
means of inducing the members of the New 
Church generally not to be content with a 
superficial or limited knowledge of their 
own doctrines. In connexion with this 
observation, I will put one question to 
them: if there are three Heavens, or three 
distinct states of the Church in Heaven, 
what are the corresponding states of co- 
existing doctrines to be in the New State of 
the Church on earth, or rather in the natural 
external world? and how are they to be 
harmonized in unity under the government 
of the Lord? and what will be the Hell or 
the exceptional state of mind in the regen- 
erated church here? and how will this Hell 
or exceptional state be reduced to order? If 
they will read the writings of Swedenborg 
with this inquiry in the mind, they will find 
much light, [ believe, which has not been 
yet received into their minds. I will now 
group several of Mr. Elwell’s allegations, 
and answer them collectively. 


«Fourier either slights or positively af- 
fronts the commandments, except so far as 
he can prove them laws of Nature. This 
is epicurism. One of his checks to popula- 
tion is the number of women attached to the 
industrial armies, who, living promiscuous- 


ly, could have no children.”—* Fourier 
scome dis tu luusem the family Dond 


altogether.”—*«I have -also another very 
gare Suspicion, viz: that as the light of 

ivine truth spreads in the-form of an intel- 
lectuallys-atisfactory belief, a naturalism 
which will keep God within the idea of 
of Nature, will spread too, and from its 
daring character produce a more fearful op- 
position to truth than the world has yet 
seen, more subtle, stinging, maddening, and, 
consequently, demanding a deeper shelter in 
the Lord. : With me it need come to saying 
such a thing is pure naturalism, pure epicu- 
rism, &c., in order that I may fish in the 
waters without putting myself in danger of 
drowning.” 


I fully concur in this very eloquent con- 
clusion, but I regret that it should be so 
unwarrantably applied to Fourier. Under 
the influence of such feelings ef apprehen- 
sion, however, it was the duty of Mr. El- 
well to speak out candidly, but with the 
determination to examine further, in order 
to confirm or rectify his judgment; for-his 
acknowledged paucity of investigation was 
not at all conclusive or sufficient, whatever 
he may think of it. 

With regard to the «family bond,” Fou- 
rier is so far from even ‘‘ seeming” to 
* loosen it altogether,” that he positively 
proves it to be the only bond of affection 
which cannot possibly be loosened at all. 
He shows in his analysis of the affections, 
that we are free to form the bonds of friend- 
ship, with whom we like, and also those 





|of love, as well as those of consociation or 





corporate alliance; but we are not free to 
form the bonds of consanguinity with whom 
we like. The offspring of our loins is not 
a matter of free choice in the affections 
the “ family bond” is indissoluble, and can- 
not be loosened in the slightest degree. It 
is an exception to the rule of freedom in 
the bonds of affection, three of the cardinal 
links of which are free, while the fourth is 
absolute; and Fourier proves that were it 
not for this absolute, bond of affection, so- 
ciety could not exist at all, in the unregen- 
erate period of the career of humanity: un- 
der the fallen state. But-that which has 
misled the judgment of Mr. Elwell in this 
matter, is probably some of Fourier’s views 
with regard to the due subordination of in- 
dividual family interests to the laws ot gen- 
eral order and the collective interests of so- 
ciety. At-present the “family bond,” in 
many cases, is the cause of much injustice 
in society, by monopolizing certain privi- 
leges and exclusive rights within the limits 
ot one feudal family alone, to the injury o/ 
many others, and consequently to the in- 
jury of general society.. Itis the loosening 
of feudal monopolies and family privileges, 
which Fourier aims at, for the mutual bene- 
fit of all the “family bonds,” and every 
other bond of affection in society. 

The bond of conjugial affection is the 
next which Mr. Elwell alludes to in his 
allegations with regard to “laxity of mar- 
riage”—* living promiscuously”—* slight- 
ing the commandments,” &c. &c. These are 
quesuuns OL very great importance, difficult 


to treat with accuracy and sufficient deli- 
cacy, in the present state of general depra- 
vity of mind and morals. Many persons 
who read Fourier’s writings, misunderstand 
them entirely on these points, and in order 
to prevent mistakes and avoid unprofitable 


‘controversy, both Fourier and his partisans 


declare that none of the innovations in con- 
jugial life are applicable to the present gen- 
eration: they would make disorder worse 
than itisat present, if reduced to practice 
by an unregenerate race of beings. They 
are intended, however, by Fourier, to be 
conducive to the highest order of purity 
and freedom in conjugial affection, not- 
withstanding their appearance of “laxity,” 
&e. 

Before I attempt to explain this, 1 mus! 
refer to Fourier’s analysis of conjugial affec- 
tion or Love, which he very properly dis- 
tinguishes into two parts: Love or spiritua! 
affection, and Lust, or natural desire of sexu- 
ality. 

True marriage is that of mutual spiritual! 
or conjugial affection, and where this exists. 
itsanctifies the sexual connexion, which 
otherwise would be adultery or fornication. 
From this analysis he proves that many 
couples, bound in the mere legal bonds o! 
marriage withont being really united in 
spiritual affection, are living in, a state o! 
permanent adultery, and are, therefore, an 
abomination in the sight of God, notwith- 
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standing their human legal and false sane- 

tion of married life and sexual connexion. 

Every body knows, or almost every body, 

of adult age, I believe, knows from experi- 

ence, that the first birth of love at the dawn 

of puberty, is a purely chaste and spiritual 

affection, unalloyed with any sexual desire, 

and perfectly distinct from it. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, of the correctness of 
Fourier’s distinction between lust and true 

affection: and he is so far from either 
« slighting or positively affronting the com 

mandments,” that his whole scheme of 
marriage or conjugial order, is professedly 
devised for the purpose of combining spirit- 
ual sympathy with sexual connexion in all 
cases of cohabitation, and also for the pur- 
pose of preventing adultery, or the profana- 
tion of conjugial love by sexuality without 
affection. He believes, however, that al- 
most every law of Divine order, terminates 
in an exception, and that certain exceptional 
states of desire being zneradicable, if 1 may 
coin a word, by instantaneous discipline, 
are analogous to partial or continuous in- 
sanity, and that, like the Hells in the spirit- 
ual kingdom, these exceptional states must 
be reduced to order, and made subservient 
to general harmony, in lieu of being left to 
spread disorder uncontroled throughout so- 
ciety. It is the regulation of this excep- 
tional class of passions or desires or impul- 
sions, Which causes many minds to miscon- 
ceive the drift of his whole theory regarding 


marriage and conjugial harmony. But let 
us go to the “‘commandment” in question 


before we proceed further with these obser- 
vations : 

«Ye have heard that it was said b 
them of old time, thou shalt not commit 
adultery. 

But I say unto you, that whosoever look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her, already in his 
heart.”—-Matth., 5: 27. 

From this commandment it is plain that 
even the thought of lust, or sexuality, apart 
from spiritual. marriage, is adulterous, and 
this is the light in which Fourier views 
it; but the churches have so far sunk into 
darkness on this point, that.they regard 
mere legal bonds of marriage as obedience 
to the law, without a due regard to motives 
of connubial annexion. Again: 

‘Tt hath been said, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writing of | 
divorcement. 


‘and adultery in eivilized society, is the 


) made eunuchs of men: and there be eunuchs 


alone, and may be rightfully put away : 
and the same with the husband. * the 
wile have true affection for th: and, 
and does not put him away for his .ciective 
reciprocity, but he puts her away by divore- 
ing her, then whoever marries her while 
her affections are still with her ungrateful 
husband, commits adultery by sexual union 


real spiritual marriage with another, her 
real hushand or conjugial partner, though 
inconstant. 

This is our mode of understanding true 
marriage and the divine commandment. 
We do not confound the legal abuse of con- 
jugial union, with the real use of divine 
margage. Fornication or adultery does not 
depend upon human laws of sanction, but 
divine, according to our understanding ; and 
this makes a very considerable difference 
between our views of conjugial harmony 
and those’ of civilized duplicity. We are | 
shocked at the pretended chastity of carnal | 
hypocrisy.. Fourier’s analysis of _marriage 


most horrific dissection of depravity and 
sexuality that was ever laid open to the 
mind of man. Society as it is now consti- 
tuted, is clearly proved to be but one enor- 
mous sink of fornication and adultery in 
every rank and every class, with very few 
and very rare exceptions of first love, too 
often crushed before it blooms, or steeped 
in animal pollution as it buds. 

Perhaps the sickly saints of spurious 
conventionality will be displeased with Fou- 
rier’s ideas of exceptional intercourse, or 
the “laxity” of admitting any possible ex- 
ception to their legal notions of inflexibility. 
Itis not*with persons in such a state of 
mind that we can reason on the laws of 
marriage and conjugial harmony, bnt we 
may ask them to reflect on the following 
text, in whieh Christ dwells on the law of 
exception : 

«‘ His disciples say unto him, if the case 
of the man be so with his wife, if is not 
good to marry. 

« But he said unto them, Al! cannot re- 
ceive this saying, save to whom it is given. 

«For there are some eunuchs which 
were so born from thezr mother’s womb: 
and there are some eunuchs. which were 


which have made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven's sake. He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it.”—Matth. 
19: 10, &e. 


apart from her affections and during her- 





here state, that, as a general rule, our un- 
derstanding of the laws of divine order in 
the Word and in the laws of Nature, differs 
entirely from the common understanding, 
for the very reason that we believe the com- 
mon understanding to be in a subverted 
state, which views the laws of order and of 
truth inversely. We agree exceptionally 
with the world, and this exception forms 
the point of contact between the old world 
and the new, the old state of the church 








and the new. It is the-old state of mind 
which views Fourier’s theory inversely and 
misunderstands it. 

It is not in conjugial affection only that 
our views of heavenly order differ from the 
notions of the world, but also in the cor- 
porate and friendly bonds of social harmo- 
ny. The men who are most honored and 
esteemed for rank and wealth, and princely 











But | ay unto you, That whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit adul- | 
tery: and whosoever shall marry her that | 
is divoreed, committeth adultery.”—Matth., | 


2: 82. 


Here again, our understanding of the | 
Word differs from that of the world, to some | 
extent. By ‘“‘eunuchs” we understand per- 
sons who are incapable of forming spiritual 


we believe that the Word of God should | or obscured, as in childhood; the sexual | 


be vead spiritually as well as literally. 


pomp by common people, seem to us in 
many cases to be but legal plunderers and 
guilty squanderets of that which should be 
given to the poor to save them from tempta- 
tion and iniquity. We think as little of a 
prince as of a beggar, and as much of one 
as. of the other, when the laws of honor 
and of equity are questions of consideration. 
It will not be prudent for professors of in- 
flexible ** morality,” according to the. rules 
of civilized duplicity, to wage contemptuous 
war with us in any court of the affections, 
or in that of spiritual unity——Religion. Our 
laws of order in the courts of honor and of 
equity, conjugial love and educative discip- 
line, are not tobe compared with those of 
civilized duplicity, in whieh oppression and 
iniquity, adultery and imperfection are the 
rule, not the exception, with both irreligious 
and professedly religious bodies. 

But to return to the question of marriage, 
Fourier’s system, or rather his view of the 
law of divine order in marriage, is, that 
no sexual connexion should take place 
where there is not a spiritual affection to 
render it legitimate, and prevent adultery or 
lustful animality; and his exceptional ar- 
rangements for exceptional cases, should 
not be substituted or mistaken for a general 
rule. It may be also that exceptional cases 
would present themselves more rarely than 
he supposes, and I am very much inclined 
to believe with Mr. Elwell, that the indus- 
trial armies would not necessarily involve 
a disproportion in the sexes, when athletic 
power has been more extensively superseded 
by machinery in rural as well as urban oc- 
cupations. These questions must, however, 
be decided by experience in future ages, and 
our present care must be to forward true 


| marriages, not having the conjugial affec- | morality and true religion, irrespective of 
‘To the pure, all things are pure,” and | tions developed in adult age, but dormant | false dogmas and unw 


arranted opinions. 


Fourier wrote for a material generation, 


| faculties alone being developed at puberty, | who would not have listened to religious 
} 


As we understand the word fornication, | in such cases. Hitherfo the word “eunuch” truth immediately derived from Revelation ; 
it means sexual connexion without spiritual | has been understood materially, but natural he was forced to dwell almost exclusively 
affection, and, therefore, if a wife have no | things are but appearances: spiritual things | on science, therefore, as a medium of com- 
genuine affection for her husband, she com- | are real, and the Word should be read and | munication with the public mind in France, 
mitteth fornication by the union of !ust ‘understood spiritually. In fact, we may at that particular time. Nor do I deem the 
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English people better qualified to under- 
stand the laws of harmony. With all their 
boasted faith and spiritual knowledge, it is 
not the highest understanding of religious 
harmony they strive for, but the triumph 
of their own inferior doctrines of theology : 
not an elevated understanding, but a low 
and sometimes vile interpretation of the 
Word. To this there are, of course, some 
genuine exceptions, and I hope and trust 
they are sufficient to save all the rest from 
being scattered to the wind; but error reigns 


‘with pride and avarice in hearts professing 


faith, as well as in the hearts of selfish 
infidels. The works of men proclaim their 
faith, and evil deeds are not the fruits of true 
Religion. Those who are really religious, 
should * prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good.” 

In conclusion, I will ask, your corres- 
pondent and his friend Mr. Elwell, and all 
the members of the ‘“* New Church,” if they 
do not think there are * special theologies” 
enough in the world to separate the whole 
family of man into consociative groups or 
individual congregations? And if they do 
not think ene general theology or principle 
of order and associative unity, like that of 
the «« Series,” which wars with no particu- 
lar doctrine or “special theology,” but 
neutralizes all exclusive prejudice in each, 
is now required to reconcile these doctrinal 
divisions in harmonious association or con- 
federation, as so many various links or 
branches of spiritual science, differing .in 
some respects from one another without 
necessary contradiction, except on points 
where all are ill informed, and destined to 
agree in universal principle, as natural sci- 
ences of various branches, all agree in fun- 
damental laws of unity? 

What is more likely than this law of 
‘ Series” to be the gathering instrument of 
all the members of Christ’s mystic body, 
without destroying the individuality of those 
distinct members, by fusing them like par- 
ticles of sand into one: lump of glass, or 
pounding them together by compressure into 
jelly? 

And what can be a “ safer guide” in har- 
monizing all the members of Christ’s body 
In associative unity, than Revelation in His 
Word and in the laws of Nature, and the 
free acknowledgment of such a standard as 
the universal rule of faith and life? 

And what can be more definite in the 
sphere of special doctrine or theology than 
the laws of ‘series,’ which shows that 
every series has its head or pivot, and that 
necessarily to reason as well as verbally to 
faith, humanity must have a personal head 
or pivot to revolve upon, and feed upon 
and live upon, and from, both naturally 
and spiritually, as the individual planets of 
the solar system have their central head or 
pivot in the natural sun, on which they rest 
in serial order and continuous evolution, and 
on which they live and move and have their 
being, physically ? 


The Phalansterian doctrine of theology 
is ONE principle or law of order and of un- 
derstanding, comprised in one word, the 
« Serres” or law of universal harmony. 
This one word or law opens all the myste- 
ries of God and Nature. In it the Word is 
written and creation moulded.~ Divine hu- 
manity is one immense series of series, one 
church in Heaven and in Earth, the 
‘grand man,” and Christ is its God ; its 
Head and Heart and Life and Ruler ; very 
God and very man: there is no other. He 
is the «light of the world.” Is that not a 
definite, or ** special theology,” and has not 
the church on earth been organized, and 
ordinances instituted by the chosen Body of 
Apostles? Isit right that we, as Phalan- 
sterian Christians, should institute »2w 
dinances in the universal church without 
authority? Or-is it not sufficient to fulfil 
our mission, that we» preach association as 
the law of unity, the practical embodiment 
of the “Series” in social life; the law of 
harmony and truth in Heaven and in Earth : 
the key to all the mazes of the mystery of 
iniquity ? 

It is not a New Religion that we are 
commissioned to establish, but a new devel- 
opment of life and order in the church, 
established by our Lord in person when on 
earth; and Swedenborg himself did not 
mean otherwise, if | have understood him 
rightly. He did not leave the Apostolic 
Church: he was commissioned only to com- 
municate new life to it. 

I do not wish to sit in judgment on his 
folluwers, but | must be candid with them, 
as I wish them always to be with me and 
with each other, and [ believe they have 
not rightly understood their mission, or, at 
least, not fully; but the time will cont. 

I acknowledge the mission of Sweden- 
berg in the Church, and I rejoice in it. I 
hope also that the members of the «« New 
Church” will be able to acknowledge other 
missions from the Lord, and learn to under- 
stand them and rejoice in them, and not fall 
into the depraved conceit which prompts to 
say ‘stand by thyself; come net near to 
me: for I am holier than thou.” They 
should bear in mind that it is written: 
*« These ave a smoke in my nose, a fire that 
burneth all the day.” 

I do not wish to counsel them to mix up 
sacred with profane, or not to use their 
judgment in accepting or rejecting things 
according to their uses, but 1 wish to caution 
them against that pride of knowledge which 
is darkness and perdition. Let them pass 
all things through the fire of Love, and hold 
fast that which has been “ proved,” but let 
them not mistake the fire of anger for the 
fire of Love. 

I will now put a few questions to the 
members of the «« New Church” generally, 
which the doctrine of ‘ correspondency” 
may enable them to understand. First, 
then, as every thing is in every thing, by 
the law of correspondency, how is the unity 





of the “grand man” in Heaven, to be re- 
present in the «‘ New Church” on Earth? 
Or, to put the question in a more tangible 
shape, for those who are not learned in the 
doctrine of correspondency, how are the 
four cardinal characteristic periods of the 
individual career of human life to be repre- 
sented simultaneously, as well as consecu- 
tively, in the whole church in its regenerate 
state? The four periods to which J now 
allude are, first, that of friendly confidence- 
and faith, as the ruling affection of life 
from birth to puberty ; second, that of con- 
jugial love, the ruling affection of life from 
puberty to the apogee of life; third, that of 
the love of knowledge und of uses, which 
is the ruling passion or affection,from the apo- 
gee to the decline of life ; and fourth, that of 
consanguinity or family affection and paren- 
tal providence for the welfare of children, 
which is the ruling worldly affection or 
passion of declining age. The whole of 
these being subordinate to the Love of God 
at all times, in a well ordered and religious 
life. 4 

These four states must be represented 
simultaneously in the church, as one class 


of adult minds will be in the infantine state, 


to which pure Faith in the Word of Pro- 
phecy, without much doctrinal understand- 
ing, will be the most attractive; a second 
class of adult minds will be in a more ad- 
vanced state of collective and individual be- 
ing, corresponding to the age of puberty, 
and to this class the doctrine of conjugial 


love, in all its heavenly bloom, will he the 
most attractive, little or no attention being 


given to the love of uses, in this period or 
state of spiritual bliss: (this I regard as the 
present state of the “New Church;”) a_ 
third class will be stilljmore advanced in doc- 
trinals, and the love of uses will be its 
ruling love in the church : (this corresponds 
to the present state of those Phalansterians 
who think that Fourier’s doctrine of uses 
or association is all-sufficient of itself, with- 
out regard to other states of mind and doc- 
trine ;) a fourth class will be still more ad- 
vanced in the consecutive sense of progress, 
which is the opposite of the simultaneous 
qualities of state, and this class will delight 
most in the Calvanistic doctrine of Neces- 
sity, which is analogous in mind to the af- 
fection of consanguinity, which is not free, 
but absolute. 

In the universal church, these four states 
must of necessity exist simultaneously and 
consecutively, if every thing be really in 
every thing; and if so, how? I hope the 
members of the ‘“* New Church” will en- 
deavor to answer this question in their own 
way; meanwhile, I will give them a 
glimpse of my way of answering. 

First. In the consecutive career of the 
human race collectively on earth (I avoid 
mentioning the state of the church in the 
spiritual world, for the sake of brevity 
alone,) the church has hitherto been in a 





State of infancy, the life of which is Fazth, 
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preeminently without much light, (bearing 
in mind always, that all things are in all 
things, and that all the states have been. 
represented, even in collective infancy.) 
It is now entering upon a “ New State” 
collectively, the ruling affection of which 
will be “‘conjugial love.” It will in time 
pass through two other states collectively. 
There will be much of Divine Love and 
wisdom in the «« New State” of the church 
on earth, in which we are now entering, 
but the four cardinal states will be repre- 
sented in it, doctrinally and sympathetically. 
Faith in Prophecy, will be one ruling doc- 
trine and affection with that class of adult 
minds which corresponds to infancy ; ‘‘ con- 
jugial love” will be the ruling doctrine and 
delight of another, and the largest class, 
the one which will give its coloring or 
character to the whole church, as corres- 
ponding to the present consecutive period 
of the collective man on earth; the “love 
of uses” will be the ruling devotion and de- 
light of a third class of minds, corresponding 
to the third state or period of an individual 
career, in which descent commences from 
the apogee of life, and thence the scientific 
or the naturalistic aspect of doctrine will 
be its leading feature. Fourier has been 
sent to initiate the clurch into this state 
collectively : Swedenborg, into that of « con- 
jugial love.” The Law of Necessity will 
be the ruling Faith and discipline of a 
fourth class of adults, corresponding in 
their views of Providential government to 
the fourth or declining period and state ot 
the individual man. Faith in Prophecy, 
*< Conjugial Love,” the “Love of Uses,” 
Faith in Providential Necessity : These four 
leading doctrines, corresponding to the four 
cardinal states of the human mind, must 
coexist in harmony, when all things are 
gathered together and harmonized in Christ 
our Lord. We shall then have a higher 
understanding of the doctrine of the ‘* atone- 
ment” in its universalized meaning. We 
cannot realize one of its meanings, that of 
“ at-one-ment,” until we reconcile in har- 
mony this first candinal degree of unity, 
which is not a complete view of all the 
* series” of variety in doctrine to be recon- 
ciled to each other in the New Unitary state 
of the church. This may be understood by 
the members of the «‘ New Church,” if they 
will read attentively No. 76, page 191, in 
the «* Four Leading Doctrines of the New 
Church,” where it is explained that « with 
Man, the quality of the church is according 
te his understanding of the Word.” 

What we say here with regard to the 
four leading aspects of doctrine to be har- 
monized in the New Church, must not be 
mistaken as substitutes for the «« Four Lead- 
ing Doctrines” in our estimation: such is 
not our meaning, but we must learn to 
see every thing in every thing by correspon- 
dency. 

We should all endeavor to guard our- 


deepest. root of order and of truth, the 





selves against believing that no new light 


will be given to the church, and that from 
the little we know already of what has been 
given, we are fully prepared to sit in judg- 
ment on all new views of truth. 

From these few observations, I hope it 
will be seen that we have reason to differ 
from Mr. Elwell in his opinion, when he 
states—«I am quite confident: that the 
Nouveau Mcnde is one grand ramification 
of the infidelity of France as it exists now, 
and I give this opinion after two years read- 
ing of their most popular authors.” 

I hold a very different opinion, after ten 
years reading of Fourier and two years 
reading of the writings of Swedenborg. 
‘‘Opinions” are very serious things, and 
should be well considered before they are 
given to the world. 

The Phalansterians accept the light of Swe-' 
denborg because they find it good, and they 
are not less interested in the truth and in the 
Love of Christ, than those who inconsider- 
ately impute “laxity” of principle. What is 
there in the principles of orderly association to 
encourage worldly-mindedness ? It isa great 
mistake to look upon the Phalansterians as 
an irreligious body. Their doctrine is the 


principle of which is Christ, the Head of 
all. 

Some persons may profess the doctrines 
of associative unity before they have been 
thoroughly imbued with their religious im- 
port; but this will happen in all parties, 
and is not a fair criterion of judgment. 
May peace and understanding, and the Tove 
of Christ be with us all, to harmonize us, 
and enable us to bear with one another in 
our weakness. 

lam, dear sir, with due respect, your 
obedient humble servant, 

Hvucu Donerty. 
a 
THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS AND THE 
RIGHT TO THE SOIL. 


Tue Propie’s Riguts has replied to, 
but certainly not answered, our article upon 
the question of the Right to the Soil. Still 
the reply is conceived in good temper, and 
evidently dictated by a fair and liberal spirit, 
and we think the question better rest be- 
tween us where it is. An irregular discus- 
sion of the subject will not throw much 
light upon it, and we feel satisfied that our 
views will not be rightly comprehended 
without a better knowledge of our doctrines 
than our agragrian friends avowedly pos- 
sess. We have no objection either to their 
agitating the question on their own ground, 
as their views being what are called more 
radical than ours, though we cannot admit 
that they go to the root of the matter, they 
will draw upon them more directly the at- 
tention of the public mind. The princzple 
involved being once admitted, as it may be 
by many more readily by direct and naked 
appeal, independently of all other consider- 
ations, it will be easy at the proper time, to 





adjust opinion according to a true doctrine 


of form for the development and actualiza- 
tion of the principle. Man has a right, an 
unalienable right, to the Soil, but the way 
in which it shall be secured to him peace- 
bly, effectually, justly, is a question of no 
slight consideration. The way will be 
made clear to all in time, who are sincerely 
seeking the end. 

Some of the positions stated by the Peo- 
ple’s Rights are correct, but there is much 
of error and incompleteness mixed up with 
his conclusions and deductions. These, as 
before said, we will not undertake to set 
right or refute, nor even to correct some 
misrepresentations of our views; but will 
make one or two extracts merely, and add 
a single remark, to satisfy our readers 
that, by its own admission, The People’s 
Rights is not sufficiently acquainted with 
our doctrines to discuss with us this ques- 
tion. 


‘«* We shall be told, that is, if our Fourier 
friend still sticks to his ‘ one idea,’ which, as 
an honest man ‘we trust he will not, because 
we think we have exposed the fallacy on 
which it is based in our brief exposition of 
the true relations of Capital and Labor; but 
if we have been unsuccessful in our effort, 
our friend of the Phalana will tell us we 
have not studied Fourierism. To this 
charge we plead guilty. Fourierism, we 
are told, is yet (although a divine science) 
in great part developed only in six large 
volumes of untranslated French; and we 
only went through half a course of French, 
nearly all of which we have forgotten. To 
be sure, we have read ‘“* Brisbane on Asso- 
ciation,” a good-sized duodecimo, and have 
got some smattering knowledge of the 
‘Groups and Series,’ the «Sacred Legion,’ 
‘Passional Harmony,’ and the rest of it; 
but, as we were in search of an zmmediate 
amelioration of a social system, under which 
misery and crime are increasing in a dread- 
ful ratio; an immediate check to a stupen- 
dous system of injustice and fraud ; we ac- 
tually did not think it worth our while, 
(supposing we had the ability and means,) 
to study a scheme, one branch of which re- 
quires us ‘ to be thoroughly versed in some 
one or more of the positive sciences, and 
have a general knowledge of them all to 
some extent.’ We consider it a fact suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, that men have an 
equal right to the soil; and. if they have, 
of course government should cease to se/?, 
the common property; and any scheme of 
reform, to entitle it to one moment’s con- 
sideration of the /andless, should not only 
acknowledge in theory, but provide for car- 
rying out in practice, that Equal Right to 
the Soil.” 


Our doctrine is not all and only in * six 
large volumes of untranslated French ;” 
but if it was, and dJaid claim to be a ** divine 
science,” there would be no propriety in 
rejecting it for some plan of ‘an immediate 
amelioration of the social system.” The 
case may be urgent, as indeed too truly it 
is, but it is too vast a matter, this re-form- 
ing, re-modeling of society, to be decided 
upon so hastily and upon such slender in- 
formation. Society being a ‘ divine” thing, 
requires divine processes, and not human 
ingenuity and devices, to lift it out of the 
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. seething gulph of iniquity, in which it is 


now lying prone. We believe, humbly 
but firmly, that Fourier has beén the hea- 
venly instrument of revealing the divine 
methods of proceeding, and with our best 
means we are striving to put them into 
operation, the sooner to bring about the 
glorious end we have in view—the reali- 
zing of divine order and harmony on earth. 
We have but one word to say in refer- 
ence to the following sentence, which oc- 
curs in the article of the People’s Rights : 


«Tn claiming the right of every man to a 
portion of the earth, the Phalanx has mis- 
understood us to contend that every man 
should have his separate portion. This is 
not our position. We contend that, as in 
the Savage state, as it is termed, a man 
might live by himself. or with the horde, 
so, in the civilized or agricultural state, a 
man should be at liberty to oceupy his 
separate portion, or to unite with others, 
enjoying their land in common; but that, 
under no circumstances, should a man be 
deprived of his right to use ‘the land either 
in one way or the other.” 


Now, although this may be a view of 
the People’s Rights held in reservation, cer- 


tainly not hitherto broached in its pages,|° 


the principle remains unchanged, it is the 
principle of deviston and not of unity, and 
we cannot agree to it. Individual liberty 
is fully provided for, but collective autho- 
rity is supreme in the Combined Order, and 
in the disposition of the land as well as 
other essentials of society, the individual’s 
caprice is subordinate to collective welfare. 

Our thanks are due The People’s Rights 
for publishing our article, and we would 
return the compliment if we supposed it 
at all necessary. 

eee 

Tur Communitist, published by the 
Skeneatelas Community, Mottville, Onon- 
daga county, N. Y., has reached its seventh 
number, and comes to us much enlarged, 
and in an entirely new dress; presenting a 
paper of very good outward attractions. 
This argues well for the prosperity of the 
Community, which we are pleased to learn 
is in a flourishing condition. But the 
“terms” of the subscription to. the paper 
have been changed. Hitherto it has been 
*< without money and without price” to its 
** subscribers,” but our Community friends 
have discovered that this system wont work 
in the publishing department, and though 
greatly against their inclinations, they have 
been forced to bend the principle of no-pro- 
perty to meet existing circumstances, and 
charge the ** outside barbarians” who will 
not deal with them on principles of recipro- 
city. But they shall explain their own 
ease in an extract from their Address, which 
follows : 


Owr Paper.—From the commencement 
it has been the desire cf the friends here, to 
issue a weekly paper from this place, as 
soon as circumstances would permit. They 
have felt the importance of having an or- 
gan, through which to communicate their 
principles and progress, to the public—to 


develop the workings of community princi- 
ples-not only in this, but in other lands. In 
starting an enterprize like this, the means 
have been so limited, the work to be done 


few, we have been unable to give that at- 


those-interested in the progress of our move- 


from home. We felt unwilling to suspen 


debts were resting upon us to incur the ex- 
which have, heretofore, failed to sustain it. 


rangement which would warrant its sup- 


convened to work out. Wedo not so con- 


as fast as possible. 
Every practical mind must readily per- 


are practically denied. Viewing all com- 


means within our reach, to bring this sys- 
tem to.a speedy termination. 


of common possessions and interest, and 
practically recognize, among ourselves, the 
great principles of equality and a, common 


will not sustain this relation to us, certainly 
it is not our fault. 


determination of our Community friends, 
being one of necessity, does not militate 
against their principles, yet we must tell 
them they have much to learn about this 
matter of property and exchange, which 
experience alone will teach them. As we 
have said in former notices, they are right 
enough in condemning existing false insti- 
tutions and ways of society, but they are 
wrong in their absolute negation—which 








repudiates and destroys, instead of re-forms 
and rectifies. Now, in regard to Commerce, 
no one can more heartily condemn the pre- 
sent infamous, cut-throat, grab-game sys- 


the paper and unauthorized, while heavy 


{new press and types, and still con-| . . " 
my ho pach re upon ro same conditions ©!4! machine, and from the very fact of their 


port. By reference to the terms upon the 
first page, it will be seen that the conditions| | 
for the Communitist are, one dollar, in ad- 

vance, for twenty-six numbers. This may 
appear to some like a retrograde step—a 
practical denial of the principles we have 


ie that fom the relations, we, sus ed, ike moral and. every other spies of 
partake of the nature of the institutions vice in civilization, perpetrated in the secret 
around us. We affirm that buyingand sell-| recesses and corners of an incoherent so- 
ing are monstrous falsehoods—evils which 
have deluged the world in poverty, tyranny, 
neiong: ower poy myn rg nae asserted that there is not a single article 
objects of barter and sale, by so far the|that enters into commerce which is not in 
great principles of the’ human ‘brotherhood | some degree or other subjected to adultera- 


merce in this light, we seek, by the best 


vert this principle to illegitimate ends. We 
may preserve the pri ‘ce as one of the 
regulating balance v s of communities 


so great, and the hands to perform it so and nations, and direc: it to legitimate and 


beneficent, instead of baneful purposes. 


tention to the paper which is desirable. It)Communityism destroys the principle and 


was proposed at first, to send out our paper! Joses the-balance wheel, which it is vainly 
gratuitously, relying upon the donations of 


supposed is compensated by some other 


ment to'sustain it. But we found these in-| Principles in the human heart—the princi- 
sufficient to meet the expense of papiating ples of brotherhood and equality. These 


are well; they have their place; they are 
high and holy principles, but they cannot 
work alone ; they are only parts of the so- 


exaltation need the support of other parts to 


The only step left for us to take was, either | maintain them in perfection and purity. 
to suspend the paper or make some new ar- 


The terms of the Communitist are $1 for 
26 numbers, in advance. Address John A. 
Collins, as above. 


ee 


VICES OF FALSE COMMERCE. 


One of the most abominable vices of 
« false” or civilized free commerce, con- 


sider it. Our design, from the first, has been, ducted by the irresponsible agency — of in- 
and still is, to ascertain and enunciate true dividuals whose only object is their own 
principles, and then reduce them to practice | private gain,is the adulteration of the primary 


articles of consumption. The enormous ex- 
tentto which this commercial vice is car- 


ciety, can be only approximately estimated, 
not determined. It might be almost safely 


tion or deterioration betore it reaches the 
consumer, either in the manufacture or pre- 
paration, or in its passage through the hands 


With this object in view, we have com- of commercial agents. ‘Every trade has 
menced the establishment of a Community |its trick,” and “all trades cheat but ours,” 


are proverbs which convey instructive and 
lamentable truths. There is, indeed, no 


brotherhood.. If those out of community end to mercantile deception and fraud. 


Volumes would not suffice to exhibit them 
in all their enormity and ramifications. 


While we freely acknowledge that this in many’ things’ we ‘are only most vildly 


cheated out of our money, in others we are 
mest infamously poisoned in our very vi- 
tals. We do not wonder at people becom- 
ing Grahamites, and eschewing everything 
but vegetables. We will take up the sub- 
ject of ‘commercial adulteration” some 
day, at present we refer our readers to the 
following extract from an English paper : 

| ADULTERATION oF Breap.—Another of 
the thousand ways in which our food is 
adulterated has been brought to light. So 
long ago as April last, the commissioner of 
police in this town, Mr. Dowling, received 
an anonymous letter from Cumberland, 
stating that gypsum, that is primitive ala- 


tem, than Fourier and his School, as may |O@Stet» was ground in large quantities, at a 


be seen in Fourier’s searching criticism of it 
in the forthcoming number of the Phalanx ; 
but we are satisfied that the ‘monstrous 
falsehoods of buying and selling” do not 
originate in the principle of property; they 
are the consequences of defective and vicious 





‘methods of exchange, which abuse and per- 


> 


mill near Carlisle, and forwarded to Liver- 
pool, under such circumstances as rendered 
the suspicion reasonable that it was used 
in the adulteration of flour, which it strong- 
ly resembles in appearance. Due vigilance 
being exercised, it was found that quanti- 
ties of it arrived from Carlisle, consigned 
toa person here whose name is known, 
and who received it as gypsum, but after- 
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wards shipped it to Runcorn as flour. _ It, 
was consigned to a miller in that neighbor- | 
hoed. The authorities were put on the) 
alert by Mr. Dowling, and some rumors, 
having transpired, it was observed that the 
sacks of gypsum lay unclaimed for many | 
weeks. At length, len when the at- 
fair seemed to be lulled, it was called-for, | 
and immediately afterwards, we learn, Mr. 
, of , near Weaverham, 
was fined £10, by the Cheshire magistrates, | 
for having gypsum in his possession. The | 











officers detected him in the act of mixing’ 


it, and flour which was purchased from 
him was found adulterated with gypsum. | 
They found and seized 23 bags of that arti-, 


cle, and some further charges for mixing, 
and selling it are to come on_at another) 
This is our| 


meeting of the magistrates. 
«daily bread” adulterated ; thus is the craft 
of the mason carried on in our very stom-| 


achs, and mortar there produced which is. 
of mortal effect ; and thus a family wishing | 
to purchase a stone of flour, is literally, 
Three years | 
ago we recorded the dreadful sufferings of a 


furnished with flour of stone. 


gentleman who had eaten of bread adul- 


| 


wants, which daily enlarge by the increase 
of a family, the education and the establish- 
ment of children. False civilization would 
be destroyed suddenly, if it did not make 
labor a rigorous necessity, if it did not inter- 
est some individual passions in the heart of 
man, such as vanity, ambition, love. of 
wealth, of pleasure, of luxury, and family 
affection. Either hunger or subversive pas- 
sions set in play, are necessary to conquer 
in the hearts of ignorant men, their disgust 
and repugnance for monotonous drudgery ; 
and there is hardly one in ten thousand who 
does not sigh for achange of fortune, which 
would permit him to do nothing but amuse 
himself. And, yet, if the labors of false 
civilization are generally repulsive, and keep 
the mind in a perpetual desire for change, 
the idlers, to whatever class’ they belong, 
py the simple fact of their idleness, offer a 
spectacle of ennui, satiety, and a vague in- 
quietude of desires, without object ; whence 
the moralists conclude that nothing on this 
earth can satisfy man; that his nature 
presents but caprices, absurdities, and con- 
tradictions. 

Is it not false civilization alone we must 


terated with plaster of Paris, from a mill in| accuse? a state of things which changes all 


Staffordshire. 
altogether indigestible ; and the deterioration 
of health, and the destruction of life itself, 
must be the consequence of using it mixed 
in food.—[Liverpool Mercury. 

ee 


ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GATTI DE 
GAMOND. 


Gypsum is solid rock; it is| 





Tue free development of the faculties 
constitutes true liberty, and natural equal- 
ity; therefore, even in constitutional coun- 
tries, liberty is purely illusory, since all, 
with very few exceptions, are tied to repug- 
nant labors, and are not free to follow natu- 
ral desires and inclinations. Life is passed 
in doing what least pleases us. There are, 
above all, two chains for the most useful 
elass of laborers—misery and ignorance. 
General education, the development of all 
the faculties; of all the aptitudes, and a ca- 
reer open to all vocations, can alone realize 
equality of rights, and class each according 
to his capacity. Republicans have partly 
understood it: unitary education is the basis 
of their system ; but how is it possible in a 
state of society, which is not, like that of 
Sparta, founded on slavery—how is it pos- 
sible to engage men refined by the culture | 
of science, literature and art, to undertake | 
repugnant labors and domestic service? If 
they do not voluntarily engage in them, 
ought they to be forced? Instead of liber- 
ty and equality, this would be the most 
tyrannical despotism,the most intolerable op- 
pression. 

In civilization almost all labors are repug- 
nant. If we consult the laborers in all pro- 
fessions, with a few exceptions, each will 
complain of fatigue and disgust. From the 
manufacturer, the agriculturist, the work- 
man, languishing in the monotony of never- 
ending labor which deadens all the thinking 
faculties, to the tradesman.behind his coun- 
ter, the soldier who obeys, the officer who 
commands, the pedagogue in his chair, the 
artist who labors for a living; from the 
lowest officers of state, up to the minister, 
the greatest number are annoyed in mind, 
and bodily fatigued by the insipid labors, 
which daily recommence with an eterna! 
and insufferable monotony. Each sighs 
for repose, and only recommences his daily 





task from the necessity of providing for 


the laws of nature, and produces this ap- 
parent contradiction in man, by placing him 
between his duty and his pleasure, the in- 
dividual interest and the collective interest. 
Is it labor itself which repulses, or are there 
not accessory causes? Industry is, certain- 
ly, alaw of nature; a divine law. The 
destiny of man on the earth is evidently to 
cultivate it, and embellish it, at the same 
time that he provides for his wants, and 
creates for himself enjoyments. Can labor, 
coming from God, be a hard law? Can 
God have wished that the life of man, 
necessarily consecrated to labor, should be 
a painful effort, a constant fatigue? Dv we 
see that, in the state of nature, labor is 
painful for the animals? Is it to the sav- 
age, who, free in his labors, free in his re- 
pose, prefers a thousand times his life of 
misery and of privations, ever-present dan- 
gers, a constant struggle of nature, to all 
the arts and prodigies of a false civilization ? 
Never has the savage voluntarily consented 
to live among _us, and addict himself to our 
labors. His heaviest imprecation against 
an enemy, is to wish’ him to ‘drive the 
plough ;” in his eyes, the symbol of civili- 
zation. Civilization has never been able to 
vanquish barbarism or savageism: The 
savages and the barbarians despise us, and 
esteem themselves happier in their apathy, 
and their uncultivated manners, than we 
who pride ourselves in false refinement. 
This single fact proves that competitive 
civilization does not contain within itself 
any means of arriving at the social unity of 
the globe. What is it then but a state which 
does not satisfy even those who live under 
its laws, and keeps beyond the pale of its 
laws six hundred millions of savages and 
barbarians, who, nevertheless, form a part 
of the human race, and are our brothers, 
according to the natural and divine law? 

As labor is a positive law for all men 
without exception, as it is the providential 
destiny of man on this earth, is it not attrac- 
tive labor, which would conciliate duty and 
pleasure for man, and by drawing the sav- 
ages and the barbarians to industry and to 
the arts, would harmonize the human race 
by a spontaneous impulse, and a natural at- 
traction ? 

In what is labor repulsive? Let us look 
around us; let us go to the root, and we 








forced, obligatory, arbitrary; when it is 
continuous and monotonous; when it is 
isolated, without emulation. The peasant 
who ploughs alone in his field during twelve 
hours of the day, without any other stimu- 
lus than that of gaining a morsel of bread ; 
the seamstress who, alone in her garret, 
plies her needle all the day, and a part of 
the night, without any other stimulus than 
the necessity of gaining a subsistence ;.the 
clerk who grows pale in a counting-house, 
fixed to his desk for twelve hours, by a 
thankless necessity, which procures him 
neither honor nor advancement, but merely 
a meagre salary at the end of the month; 
all these slaves of false civilization cannot 
but have a profound repugnance for their 
daily labors. But change some of the ac- 
cessories of these labors, and already they 
become less repugnant. The harvest and 
the vintage, where the assembled laborers 
animate each other by their presence, and 
rival each other in promptitude and address, 
these labors are not painful, but, on the 
contrary, they are attractive. The young 
needlewomen, united in the magazines, try- 
ing who can. finish her task most quickly, 
or fasten most gracefully a knot of ribbons, 
or the fushion of a corsage, amusing each 
other, and enlivening themselves with 
laughter and playfulness, find the work less 
painful than the seamstress who mustaccom- 
plish it in silence and in solitude. These ex- 
amples, which might be multiplied with ease, 
prove that the same task, without changing 
its nature, simply by a modification of cir- 
cumstances, may become repugnant or at- 
tractive in different degrees. 

We may assert as a maxim, that all 
voluntary labor is attractive. Idleness is 
contrary to nature; almost every one, as 
he has more or less leisure, creates labors 
as a means of amusement, and in a manner 
gives play to particular aptitudes, and pe- 
culiar tastes. How many amateurs in mu- 
sic and painting there are who cultivate 
these arts passionately in their moments of 
leisure! On the contrary, how many ar- 
tists by profession, who, forced into this 


\career in spite of themselves, exercise. it 


with disgust! It is the same with all the 
branches of industry and science. In follow- 
ing a particular vocation, quite natural and 
instinctively, men apply to it earnestly and 
passionately ; but if the attraction fails, 
with ennui and — How man 
pleasures there are which are truly labori- 
ous, to which men passionately addict them- 
selves! We see them support the greatest 
fatigues, cold, heat, hunger, wet, mud, etc., 
often without caring even for the game or 
the fish they catch, merely because it is a 
voluntary labor, and excites their minds by 
various chances. 

Different aptitudes and inclinations mani 
fest themselves in children ; and by a wise 
arrangement of Nature, we see the majority 
incline to the most generally useful works. 
Few children have a taste for abstract 
studies, or show dispositions for the scien- 
ces; but almost all are fond of culture and 
of gardening, and this taste always grows 
with opportunity. How many are happy, if, 
possessing a little garden, they can cultivate it 
with their own hands and show the pro- 
duce! The taste for the mechanical arts 
and trades is as general as that for agricul- 
ture. We see children voluntarily amuse 
themselves with masonry, wood-work, 
smith-work, and in these departments show 
themselves ingenious, adroit, inventive,— 
Many men preserve this taste, notwith- 


shall see that labor is repugnant when it is standing all that education and circumstances 
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have done to turn them from it: we see 
them generally interested in mechanics, arts 
and trades ; many even, practising for their 
amusement, are joiners, watchmakers, ma- 
sons, architects, mechanics, in their mo- 
ments of leisure. The predilection of Louis 
XVI. for lock-making, is a fact well known ; 
Peter the Great himself practised eagerly all 
the arts and crafts; particularly that of ship- 
building, he wished to introduce into Rus- 
sia; the late Emperor of Austria took de- 
light in making sealing-wax; Ferdinand of 

aples, sold in the market the fish he had 
caught himself. Every one has an aptitude 
for various occupations, and the taste al- 
ways follows the aptitude. Unfortunately, 
in civilization, neither the aptitude ‘nor the 
taste is consulted. Education depends on 
fortunes and conditions; those enjoying 
competence cannot consent that their sons 
should become masons, locksmiths, joiners, 
agriculturists ; the artisans and the peasants 
have not the choice of a profession for their 
children; so that few ure occupied in fa- 
vorite pursuits, but are constrained to pass 
their lives in occupations for which they 
have neither taste nor aptitude. This is 
perhaps the principal cause of the uneasi- 
ness, the ennui, and the disgust which 
commonly assail the minds of men, and 
make of life a burden it is found impossible 
to lighten. 

Among women aptitudes and innate tastes 
are equally observable, and become more 
definite in proportion as they are special to 
their sex, and useful to -the human race. 
Almost all have the desire to take care of 
little children and instruct them, even before 
they become mothers; the greater part have 
a taste for all that relates to dress, as well 
as for domestic order, household economy. 
But their various aptitudes are not limited 
to these; they have, as well as men, a 
taste for nearly all the branches vf art 
and industry, which do not exceed their 
physical strength, and are not detrimental 
to the grace and modesty belonging to their 
sex. 

It is therefore certain that labors are not 
in themselves repugnant. What makes them 
appear so is, in the first place, the fetters 
opposed to the development of the facul- 
ties, the law of necessity which constrains 
the great majority of men to follow those 
professions they dislike, while those which 
suit their natural taste are not within their 
reach. 

In the second place, it is the endless 
monotony of the same labor. Every man 
pursues but one profession; he does one 
thing for twelve hours, and each day recom- 
mences the task of the preceding. The 
more monotonous an employment is, the 
more it engenders ennui; the less it calls 
into action the intellectual faculties, the 
more it deadens them. The tradesman who 
measures cloth all day; the clerk who is 
from morn to night comparing columns of 
addition; the seamstress who plies her 
needle without ceasing ; and the workman, 
who from day to day and week to week, 
the whole year round, makes pins and nee- 
dles, must, in the long-run, blunt.their feel- 
ing and their thinking faculties, or find them- 
selves the wretchedest of beings. The man 
chained toa professional routine becomes like 
a machine. - On the other hand, nothing is 
so natural as the taste for variety ; nothing 
develops the faculties so rapidly. Monotony 
makes man an animal; it blunts him phy- 
sically and mentally. We see a striking 
example of this among the Polish and Rus- 
sian serfs, who, being devoted to the 


smallest division of labor, and always do- 
ing the same things, become stupid, and 
even lose the power of conversing. They 
by degrees forget to think and to feel, and 
become like idiots. Are there not some 
parts of France where the peasants offer 
the same deplorable results? Misery oper- 
ates like slavery. England presents a simi- 
lar degradation of man among the lower 
classes. ) 

lf we observe persons who are masters 
of their time, we shall see that they con- 
stantly vary their occupations, and even 
their pleasures. What we call pleasure be- 
comes insupportable if continued too long. 
What man wants is variety ; besides, the 
continuity of the same occupation is in op- 
position to the natural aptitudes, for every 
creature is endowed with a variety of apti- 
tudes, which education should develop and 
the social state employ ; but, on the con- 
trary, education seem to take pains to stifle 
all, and the social state to satisfy none. In 
antiquity, and in the middle ages, when 
education, better understood, was more free, 
more spontaneous, the greater part of noted 
men distinguished themselves in many spe- 
cial branches of study, being at the same 
time warriors, artists, farmers, statesmen, 
orators, legislators: Now, education lessens 
men; they excel ‘but in one thing, when 
they do excel. We no longer find the na- 
tural-variety of aptitudes, except among the 
wealthy classes, who, in addition to some 
convenient profession, indulge their taste 
for the cultivation of literature, the arts, the 
sciences, and the mania, as it is termed, for 
some particular branch of industry, build- 
ing, wood-work, or agriculture. This is 
likewise the most envied class; it can fol- 
low its tastes, and work for its pleasure. 
Every one feels instinctively that this is the 
normal state of man, and that the greatest 
misery is to do, each day, and through a 
whole life, that which is for ever unattrac- 
tive. This is the lot of the most useful and 
the most numerous class. But while the 
legislator has not even thought of provid- 
ing a constant supply of labor for the mass 
who have no-other sourse of income, how 
can he have thought of seconding the will 
of nature, by rendering labor attractive ? 
This is the place to examine the preju- 
dice which tends to banish all women from 
the sphere of general industry to the interior 
of their household, and limit their activity 
to secondary occupations. The aptitude, 
the attraction, for the cares of the house- 
hold, and the education of children, is gen- 
eral among women; but none should be 
entirely limited to these alone. Women, as 
well as men, have need of variety ; nature 
has taken care to satisfy them in endowing 
them with different artistic and industrial 
aptitudes. 
Notwithstanding the fetters of education, 
and of prejudice, these aptitudes dawn 
among a very large number of women, 
whose evident talents cannot be denied. 
The cares of a household can so little ab- 
sorb the life of women, that, among the easy 
classes, we see them supply them by hire- 
lings, and look’ for variety in fashion, 
since it is not to be found in attractive la- 
bor. In the poorer classes, we see unfor- 
tunate women forced to join the cares of 
a household and of children to some profes- 
sion which shall serve to gain their daily 
bread ; we see them distracted by bustle, and 
passing their life in privation, in misery, 
and each day recommencing the fatigue and 
trouble of the last, without hope for the fu- 


There is another class of women of 
whom the moralists and philosophers (who 
wish that the household should be their ex- 
clusive destiny,) have never dreamed, and 
who, nevertheless, form one-third of the 
women ; those, namely, in all classes from 
the lowest to the highest, who never mar- 
ry, whether from éxcess of misery or rela- 
tive degrees of poverty; these are the wo- 
men, who, in a society professedly based 
on the unity of the family, have no family, 
have never found husbands, as it is com- 
monly said, and have neither household, 
nor children, nor affections, nor support, 
nor future, nor career, nor any aim in life. 
Of all the beings who are victims of civili- 
zation, itis not to be doubted the most 
miserable are these women, and they are 
miserable in proportion as they have a ao- 
ble, elevated soul, an active mind, a leving 
heart. Add to these women, all those who 
find in marriage bitterness and disappoint- 
ment, who have no children, who have 
lost their children, who, though seeming to 
enjoy a life of leisure, ‘suffer constraint, pri- 
vations, misery, without education having 
taught them to work, and without society 
offering them any career, and then say, if 
we have heart jor it, that legislation and 
philosophy have provided sufficiently for the 
lot of women, in-giving them for their only 
care, their only aim, for the only nourish- 
ment of all their noble faculties, the 
care of the household and of children; even, 
where they have children and a household 
to take care of. 

Thus the household, which is pretended 
to be the exclusive destiny of women, is 
beyond the reach of one-third of their num- 
ber; it does not suffice to engross the life of 
the small number, who, while happy mo- 
thers, happy wives, enjoy the gifts of for- 
tune, and is but an overwhelming bur- 
den, a devouring ennui for the mothers 
who, unable to obtain assistance, are, from 
morning to night, occupied in putting or- 
der into disorder, and must add to these 
troubles, the load of gaining their daily 
bread. 

Monotony, and the continuity of the same 
employment, does not accord with the ac- 
tive faculties of women, any more than with 
those of men. For the one and the other, 
variety is a necessity, that different tastes 
and aptitudes demand. Women are especial- 
ly the victims of the present system, which 
enslaves them exclusively to dull domestic 
cares. 

Labor is repugnant in the actual state, 
through the isolation of the laborers, and 
the want of interest in results. Every one 
must know from experience the difference 
of solitary labor, without either aim or 
emulation, and works performed in com- 
panies, where there is gayety and emu- 
lation. This is so well understood that 
solitary confinement in our prisons is re- 
garded as the greatest punishment. In 
colleges, notwithstanding the dryness of the 
studies, the simultaneous method already 
gives some attraction to the most repugnant 
labor. Itis principally in the schools of 
mutual instruction that the power of emula- 
tion can be judged of. The nature of the 
child is always more curious to observe, 
when, free from constraint and fetters, it 
can abandon itself to natural attraction. See 
the school-boys in hours of recreation form- 
ing themselves into groups, according to 
sympathy anJ the conformity of tastes; they 
invent a great variety of games, and imitate 
a multiplicity of works, display address, 
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and ingenious. All the games or occupa- 
tions they imagine, please them the mo- 
ment they are spontaneous and participated 
in. There is no peril they are not ready to 
brave ; they feel neither hunger, nor cold, 
ner pain. See them sliding on the ice, 
throwing snowballs, falling, hitting each 
other, and never ceasing to laugh and make 
merry; see them even growing pale over 


their lessons and instructing each other, if, 


there is a stimulus of some examination to 
undergo, of some prize to win; see them 
devoting themselves to gardening, handling 
the spade and the rake, uilding construct- 
ing, making ditches, pallisadoes, feigning 
combats, striving who can best support 
pain and fatigue. It is because pains, fa- 
tigue, and labors, become pleasures and en- 
joyments when there is gayety and emula- 
tion. Waris the saddest, the most fright- 
ful of professions. Who is the soldier 
that could go alone, and with sang froid 
expose himself to the enemy’s cannon, or 
plunge the bayonet into the heart of a fel- 
low being? Yet what labors have been 
more decidedly attractive? engendered more 
enthusiasm, more heroism? what labors 
have had more attractions, in certain times, 
than war? Itis because it is executed in 
common, offering a great variety of chances, 
and having many powerful though subver- 
sive motives, such as emulation, love of 
glory or of country, the prospect of booty 
or advancement. It is thus that the pas- 
sions when excited, can give attraction to 
works the most repugnant, even the most 
unnatural. In all industry, when the 
workmen can unite in groups, enliven and 
excite each other, the work appears less 
hard to them, and if they are stimulated by 
some passion, it becomes attractive. Soli- 
tary labor is death to man; pleasures even, 
on this condition, would become insipid. 
Prepare a magnificent ball-room, with an 
excellent orchestra, and amuse yourself 
with dancing alone for a whole evening ! 
Force amateurs to play before an empty pit, 
and unoccupied boxes! Emulation, mu- 
tual excitement, love of art, useful aim, 
generous ambition, self-devotion, enthusi- 
asm, religious zeal, these are the passions 
which constitute life, and transform labor 
into pleasure. 

Industrial, artistic, and scientific labors, 
therefore, have nothing repugnant in them- 
selves ; they may, on the contrary, become 
eminently attractive by the excitement of 
the elevating passions. Therefore it is not 
by constraint, by misery, by the law of an 
inflexible necessity, that men must be forced 
to labor: such apolicy subverts the natural] 
attractions of the soul, and renders them 
ungovernable. It is sufficient to entice 
them to it by attraction, by pleasures, ar- 
dor, enthusiasm. This law of attraction, 
discovered by Fourier, will change the 
world, and render it a scene of happiness, 
rejoicings, and perpetual activity. Then 
truth and innocent simplicity will reign in 
every heart, and God will be.adored 3, pe 
Religion will no longer by a mockery of 
truth, a cloud of.tear and darkness over- 
shadowing the minds of men, and shutting 
out the soul from the pure light of heaven 
and the sun of love. Then shall men fee] 
and understand the beauty of the Word of 
God, «* Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and | will give you rest.” 
(For He is the truth, and truth renders in- 
dustry attractive.) ‘Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls, For my yoke is easy, and my 


burden is light.” The yoke of Christ is 
easy and his burden is light, and so are those 


those of false civilization and repugnant 
labor. 


2 + esa 
DIALOGUE ON ETZLER’S PARADISE: 
BETWEEN 
Messrs. Clear, Flat, Dunce and Grudge. 
Crear. Great news, gentlemen, a Para- 
dise is invented, where all men can live in 
plenty of every good thing of this world 
without labor. 
Frat. What is that? 
Crear. A Book, entitled ‘‘The Paradise,” 
has appeared, where the author speaks of 
new means, to make of earth a paradise, by 


would cost nothing, on machines, to do all, 
human works. 
Frat. Oh! that book I have seen;,1 


posed at first it was a kind of poem like 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, or some romance; 
but when I saw it, | found it not worth 
reading, all full of foolish pretensions and 
promises, humbug or crazy bombast. 

Crear. If you did notread it, how did you 
discover its contents to be but pretensions 
and humbug ? 

Fiat. Why, the very first page, and the 
first lines, say enough to show to anybody 
in his senses, that the whole book is a sort 
of quixotic nonsense. Only think of the 
promises there, to do all works without la- 
bor, to.travel across the ocean in three or 
four days on floating islands, and the like 
nonsense. 

Crear. Well, he gives his reasons for 
these things. 

Fiat. Reason’ Fiddlestick! the man, 
who can waste his time with such nonsense 
and give it to print, must be a fool, or take 
the public to be fools to believe such things. 

Ciear. Why, Mr. Flat, as to that, there 
are many fools among the public, who 
waste their time in reading worse books 
than that, who pass days, weeks and years 
almost chiefly in reading plays, romances, 
novels, and other worthless fictions, and 
many people have made their fortune 
and fame, by writing and printing such 
books. 

Frat. Oh! that’s quite another thing; 
those books are written with talents and 
taste; you would not compare it, for in- 
stance, with the great Milton’s poetical work, 
the Paradise Lost, which is an ornament to 


ot truth and of attractive industry, but not. 


the application of inanimate powers, that) 


ferences of opinions. 


saw it advertised in a newspaper, and sup-| the case that, what all the world, that is, 


book, which has not yet got into fame; 
and some authors of them had to live 
neglected, and in the misery of poverty, 
| without ever seeing their productions noticed 
or desired. Examples of that kind are 
plenty. 

Fiat. Oh! but those books had some- 
thing in them to recommend them to pos- 
terity and fame, or else they would never 
have acquired their fame. 

CuiEar. So you suppose all the books of 
fame are excellent ? 

Friar. Well, when all the world ac- 
knowledges them for excellent, I would not 
_presume to think otherwise. 

Crear. Then your judgment, Mr. Flat, 
has a very broad foundation, but not a very 
solid one. For it is known that whole na- 
tions are in deep errors, and our own ances- 
tors have been so at times. There are dif- 
It was at all times 





the mass of the public, found excellent, was 
discovered by the few of self-reflection, 
thinking a little further than the bulk of 
the people, to be of very mediocie or of no 
merit. 

Frat. Well the majority rules in all 
matters, and so it is the safest side at any 
rate. 

Crear. What would have become of our 
mathematics, our astronomy, our chemistry, 
our botany, in short, of any and all sci- 
ences of our age, if but the majority of minds 
had to be the guide in these matters ? for this 
majority, so saps a so venerated by you, 
were never philosophers, astronomers, 
chemists, etc.; and never promoted sciences 
and enlightening matters. 

Frat. Oh! you go too far; I do not 
mean to despise sciences. 

Crear. Well, the present Paradise is a 
matter of science. 

Frat. Yon do not say.—But I have too 
good an opinion of you, Mr. Clear, as to 
think you capable to take such trash for a 
matter of science. 

Crear. The book speaks but on scientific 
subjects, and intends, by their combination, 
to produce the purposed ends. 

Frat. If it were a scientific book, why 
say our men of science nothing about it ? 

Cigar. For a similar reason: why al} 
the inventors of some new matters of sci- 
ence were always used in the same way, as 
the present book is, by all the learned world 
for a time. 

Frat. But if at last, after having passed 





every library ? 

Crear. To be sure, that famous poem | 
cannot be compared tothe present. Milton | 
speaks of the imagined transactions of Adam | 
and Eve, the Devil, etc.; and it concerns 
our holy writ.. But this man, who speaks 
but of a terrestrial paradise within our 
reach here below, treats but on plain ma-| 
terial things, with which our world is 
filled. 

Dunce. I have seen that book, too, and) 
glanced in it here and there; and I must say. 
it is full of the greatest extravagance | ever 
heard of. But I find, it is hardly taken any 
notice of, though it has appeared some years | 
ago already. 

Frat. Ah! a work written with talent 
iand taste soon takes with the public, and 
|is largely commented upon in public papers 
and conversation. For my part I never 
care for a book that is not much taken no- 
tice of by the public; I read only classical 
books. 





pised as much as you can despise any 





Crear. Classical books were once des- | 


the ordeal of investigation, they found the 
matter correct, they manifested then their 
greatest satisfaction. 

Crear. But the time of their investigation 
and acknowledgment, arrived rather late, 
generally after ages. 

Fiat. Well, I am no scientific man, 
it will be time enough to read it, when 
the scientific world has acknowledged its 


| merits. 


Dunce. Why does the author of the 
Paradise not carry into practice any of his 
schemes, he might get rich by so doing, if 
there were anything practicable in it? 

Cigar. [ suppose for the same reason 
that the poor man does not build a palace 
to live in. 

Dunce. But he says, the Paradise can be 
effected without labor. 

Cigar. He says, by the use of certain 
obtainable powers of nature, that cost noth- 
ing, and by machinery. Now, you know, 
machinery does not grow like trees. 

Dunce. Well, then, the machinery 
costs, perhaps, more than the work done 
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in the usual way. Where is then the 

utility ? | 
Ciear. ' vs jt costs much less, and 

proves tha. jd cost not one hundredth 


part; thougu « capital of some thousand 
pounds be required to carry it into practice, 
ona sufficiently large scale to afford such 
profit. 

Dunce. Then why does he not apply to 
capitalists, and show them the profit of such 
schemes. 

Ciear. He has, by this publication, 
where he gives his gan reasons, and 
solicits examinations of them, and applica- 
tion to him fer farther special communica- 
tion. 

Dunce. But, | suppose, they found his 
reasons not good enough. 

Crear. They did not find them bad 
either. 

Dunce. Why did none of them take hold 
of his propositions then ? 

Cuear. For the same reasons as you, Mr. 
Dunce and Mr. Flat, have expressed. They 
did not examine, and did not care for what 
the book might say; they thought it wasall 
nonsense ; they thought, at any rate, itwas 
none of their concern, and that it would 
be time enough tomake use of new inven- 
tions after others had tried them fully by 
experiments. And so the author of-that 
Paradise might wait to the world’s end be- 
fore any one would come forward to ex- 
amine what he proposes, if every one should 
always think hke you, My. Flat and Mr. 
Dunce. 

Dunce. In the name of common sense, 
how can you, Mr. Clear, suppose fora 
moment, that such stuff as to plough the 
land by windmill could be within reason? 

Ciear. It might be done in a similar 
way as wagons are propelled by steam 


power. : : 
Dunce. Ha! ha! ha!—will he put wind- 


mills before a wagon? 

Crear. No: he will leave the windmills 
in their places stationary, as usual, but con- 
néct a sort of wagon with the windmill by 
two ropes, which, by the windmills turn- 
ing, pull a balance wheel alternately ateach 
end, so that it vibrates like the balance beam 
on a steam-wagon. You know that is all 
that is required to make the steam-wagon 

o. Thejbalance beam on this contrivance 
is to be longer, besides there are other differ- 
ent adaptations to the purpose, as one may 
easily, conceive. 

Duneg. What is to become of the ropes 
when the wagon runs away? , 

Crear. It may run the same distance all 
around in acirele, or nearly so, being steered 
by aman asis done with a steam-wagon. 
But it may also go towards the windmill, 
or remove farther from it in any other di- 
rection, When the conductor may wind on 
or off the ropes in a certain mode, and keep 
the ropes pulling in all cases at the balance 
beam. . 

Dunce. Poor work, that!—the wagon 
could not go very far without having to 
drag along ropes so heavy by their own 
weight, that the windmill’s whole power 
would be too weak to move them one inch 
on the ground by themselves alone, with- 
out the wagon. And then the ground 
must be level, and have no obstruction 
whatever. The ropes would soon be worn 
out. 

CLeaR. As to these objections, they are 
removed. When the distance from. the 
windmill, or any other stationary power to 
be used, is not more than five hundred or a 
thousand feet, a sort of chains lying in 











straight lines on the ground, on rollers, run 
to the intended place, and may be of one 


to know how much water of a certain height 
or fall it takes for producing a certain power 


thousand or four thousand feet length ; they | on a water-wheel, is what every mili-wright 
reach at their ends to a horizontal wheel,|knoweth from experience, thence the sum 


each end passing round it in opposite direc- 


of water for a day, a month, etc.; and thence 


tions, so that by their alternate pulls the|the area with the given depth of the pond 
wheel vibrates, from which pass two ropes| required may be calculated by every school- 
above ground, not exceeding one thousand | boy. 


feet, to the balance beam of the locomotive, 


Dunce. But what an immense expense 


to cause there the vibratory motion of that|such a pond, with its dam, etc., would cost, 


balance beam. 


So, all that is required to| much more than horses and everything now 


to propel the locomotive is a crank at the) in use. 


windmill, which causes the alternate pulls 


of the chains and ropes. 


Dunce. Well, but then how can the wa-|examine that book, you would 


Crear. You again suppose what you do 
not know. Had you taken the trouble to 
that 


gon be moved all round by this contrivance, | the author can make use of his wagon, driven 
when the chains lie on the ground for such |at first by a windmill, to form his dams and 


an extent? 


Cigar. The locomotion is effected in any 


pond. 
Dunce. But how can, after all, a wagon, 


direction at will, fixed at one place around | suppose even a steam-wagon, pull a plough ; 
that horizontal wheel on a circle not exceed- | its wheels will turn without moving from 
ing one thousand feet in radius, the ropes|the spot. 


being kept above ground by some means or 


Crear. If you suppose a common wagon 


another as he indicates: when this-is done,| with common wheels, you might be right. 


then the chains on the ground are laid in 
another direction from the stationary power, 


when the wagon performs in the same way | 


its operations, and so forth from place to 


place: thus, all around the stationary pow- |. 


er, even through between trees,.and build- 
ings, etc. As the chains may be laid on the 


But the author does not pretend to such a 
Dunce. Well, how will he then effect 
Crear. By taking, instead of two wheels, 


turned by the machinery as ona steam- 
wagon or nearly so, a cylinder with strong 


ground in straight or zigzag lines, easily| pricks all round, which, by the weight of 
conceivable, the locomotive may move in all| the locomotive, necessarily are pressed into 
directions at will, and within at least one| the ground, and while revolving cannot slip 
mile’s distance, which makes an area of/on the ground, but must of necessity advance 


nearly two thousand acres. 


the locomotive. And then not merely one 


Dunce. Well, supposevall this to be prac-| plough, but a row of four to twenty ploughs, 
ticable, it follows that when there is no wind} or more may be pulled along at once; to 
blowing the work must stand stiJl, and the| plough one fourth to one rod, or even more, 
farmer has to do, perhaps, without crops, or! in front at once. 


with incomplete crops:-not being able to 


Dunce. What is he to do on uneven 


till all his land, unless he makes 7. the| rocky, etc., ground: where such large ma- 


defeet by applying horses or oxen, as 
tofore. 


Cirar. Not so fast, Mr. Dunce! had you 


ere-}chines of one rod in breadth cannot be 


used ? 
Ciear. The same machine may clear the 


read with some attention that book, you|ground from obstructions and level it, and 
would know how many number of wind-/finally do all the other works the author 


mills may be used at once, and how to col- 


lect thereby power, and store it up as it 


were, for any length of time wanted. 

Dunce. Ha! ha! ha!—you do not mean 
to box up the wind in store, to blow upon 
the windmills when wanted ? 


Crear. A very funny idea, which hasjlished that a 


states. 

Duncr, If he could even succeed in 
ploughing land by machines, this would not 
prove that he could do all other works as he 
promises. 

Ciear. Why, if once the fact is estab- 
locomotive machine can 


pleased some stupid fellow so much as to| plough land with a number of ploughs at 


publish it already in newspapers, as a cri- 
tique on the subject 
Dunce.-The man must be crazy. 


once, it can also scrape or scoop land, and 
level it, or elevate it, make dams, or ditch- 
es, ponds, which work all may be reduced 


Crear: But how do you know that he|to the simple operation of ploughing and 


means to do such crack-brained follies ? 


scraping, and shoving the loose earth piece 


Dunce. How else can he pretend to store} meal from one place to another. 


up wind power ? 


Crear. In this way: windmills raise|man has to do. 


Dunce. But there are many other labors 
He says a paradise with- 


water into a pond, as highly situated as can| out labor: he must be very silly if he sup- 


be found or made, and store water in it, 
that thence may fall continually a stream 
upon some water-wheel, which will then 
turn perpetually if the pond is always re- 


poses people would be satisfied merely with 
food, and that requires a good deal of pre- 
paration. 

Crear. It is with these your hasty con- 





supplied by windmills, before it becomes clusions, as it was with your previously 


entirely empty, at intervals, as the wind, expressed ones. 


may blow. 


{ 


First, you found it very 
foolish to pretend to plough land by wind- 


Dvunce. But that must be a large pond} mills; then, to store up powers of wind; 
which will run out day and night for many! and, when you have found out those things 
days, perhaps, many weeks, before there|to be within sound reason, you proceed to 
will be a chance for resupplying, without! other suppositions quite as precipitant, with- 


getting empty. 


out correcting your habit of prejudging be- 


Crear. Not larger than a few acres for fore you take the trouble to inquire and re- 


doing the ploughing on many thousand 
acres. 
Dunce. Has he tried that? 
Crear. No. But there i 
for it. For such thin 
water by windmills, 






“mo occasion 
ely, to raise 
inf new, and 


‘flect: what will you say, then, when you 
find that this problem is likewise within 
sound reason. 

| Dunce. Ah! neither you nor anybody 
=; make me believe that. 

| Crear. If you are determined to refuse 
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belief to what may be proved to you, it is|acres, and in one hundred days nearly ten 
an ungrateful task to instruct you. thousand. Now, the author says, as one 
Dunce. But do you really think all hu-|man cannot attend continually day and night 
man labors can be superseded by machin-|to the work, three or four men are to be 
ery? employed for the short and easy task of 
Cuear. There is a possibility of it. The! guiding a machine for eight hours every day 
author has shown that there is abundance! each man. : 
of power freely to be had for all our} Dunce. But what has this to do with his 
works, and it is established beyond all dis-| pretensions of levelling mountains and such 
pute, that it is at least humanly -possible to| quixotic jobs? 
make machines to perform all operations; Crear. You will see. How ») .ny men 
for all human wants by given power. , would you suppose ten thousa!: s would | 
Duwek. So instead of tailors, shoemakers, | require, to plough, pulverize, ai level the 
carpenters, and al! sorts of mechanics, we | ground, sow, and harvest in the common 
shall have but machines to do their busi-| way ? 
ness? Dunce. This might perhaps require one 
Crear. Not quite so fast again, Mr. | thousand laborers. 
Dunce, in your suppositions. After the) Crear. Well, if this can be done as, 
man has shown how to turn a wheel for-| well or better by machines—for machines, 
ever by an interrupted wind power, and/if well contrived, generally do the work 
store and concentrate that power to any! better, and more regular than hands—four 
amount desirable in any country, or place, | men would do as much as one thousand, 
or circumstances, he has proved, not mere- | or one as much as two hundred and fifty: 
ly promised, where agd how any machine| Dvunce. But he exaggerates, and speaks 
may be driven by a power that costs noth-|of doing by one man as much as a thou- 
ing. Moreover, he has shown by what) sand. 
sort of contrivances locomotion, with any | Cuiear. If one machine can move two 
amount of power, can be effected by a sta- miles, it can also be made to move four 
tionary machine; then he proceeds to show, miles an hour, and if one rod its breadth 
how to till the ground with the same means, }can be, it can also be two and three rods, 
and excavate, level, or elevate earth. Then} provided there is power enough, which is 
it requireth hardly his proof, to know that| the case, as proved by him; then, instead 
the same locomotive may harrow and pul-| of ten thousand actes, it can do the work of 
verize the soil, sow, mow, and be used as a! four or six times that extent; or of thou- 
means to transfer any power from one place|-sands of men by one man. But this is not 
to any other, for any temporary purpose. |all: if the operations as stated can be effec- 
Consequently, we need not his proof, though/ ted, then the ground can be cultivated as 
he gives it ina sequel of his Paradise, how/ finely as the best garden; and equally as 
to attach some saw or saws to that locomo- | good, at least, as if done by the spade, and 





tive, and make them “saw on any spot 
where wanted ; so trees may be felled, and 


cut to pieces on the spot, without using the 
human arm for that purpose: aloo, heav 


hammers of various shapes adapted to the | 
purpose may be lifted by, and at, the loco- 
motive, after being conducted to the spot 
wanted, and iet fall upon the objects to be | 
crushed, cut, split, etc. Roeks might evi- 
dently be crushed to atoms at their sur- 
face, and removed piecemeal, and likewise 
any other obstructions for levelling the 
ground. 

Duncre. Oh, yes! he promises to level 
mountains, fill valleys, drain or fill lakes, 
and the like monstrosities. 


rake; the soil sifted and covered or mixed 
with manure or better soil from the neigh- 
borhood ; providéd with ditches to irrigate 


y}or drain the soil as oecasion may require, 


to weed it, or rather to keep it clean from 
the germs of weed, ete. Now, such a kind 
of garden-culture would require much more 
laborers than mere ploughing; and ten 
thousand acres only would require at least 
three thousand gardeners, which may be 
done by three men, and if twenty thousand 
may be by one machine cultivated, it would 
only take one man to do the work of two 
thousand men, which may still be doubled 
and tripled. 

Dunce. But all this does not show how 








Crear. You take it ina very ill sense, | to remove mountains. 
as if he pretended to do this all merely for} Cxear. If one man can do by these new 
amusement, and to gratify a silly vanity,;means as much as thousands of men in 
without having any useful object in view. |tillage, the same proportion may ‘easily be 
We might say the same thing of the use of | conceived in any other work on the ground 
gunpowder without lying, but would any | quite as simple or simpler still. Now, if a 
man of sense connect with this great power | population of one ” seer individuals, 
no better idea than that of vain and useless! which would be not more than the inhabi- 
destruction ?—Would he not rather think) tants of one village, should apply three hun- 
of applying it to many useful operations, in| dred such machines, they would be enabled 
exploding rocks, in mines, etc., as is really to doas much as one million of men or 
done ? /more in the common way. Now, calculate 

Dunce. Oh! but yourauthor of the Para-| what short work an army of one million of 
dise speaks at once of removing mountains, | men,armed with mattocks, hoes,axes, spades, 
lakes, and such hyperboles ? ‘etc., would make to leve) a hill and carry it 

Crear. There is no hyperbole in it, Mr.| into the next valley. Why, in one night 
Dunce. You may see now, already, how they would perform such ajob to gazing 
it is practicable to plough one rod in front! uncalculating man. 
at once, by one machine and one man for, Dvunce. Still all this does not justify his 
its conductor. A little arithmetic, which egregious pretensions to supersede all trades. 
settles all gabbling, show then how one) Cxear. Ah! Mr. Dunce, are you not yet 
man can plough in one hour four acres, if aware that it was you who was guilty of 
the machine moves but at the slow rate of! most irrational pretensions ? 
two miles per hour—for a tract, one rod} Dunce. How so? 
broad and twice three hundred and twenty} Crear. Have you forgotten so quickly, 
rods long. contains four acres: it follows,/that you termed all pretensions of that book 
then, if he goes on in that way, he will/as folly, quixotic nonsense, humbug ?—And 
plough in twenty-four hours ninety-six|/cannot you see now your fault, after you 


are made aware that the best part of those 
pretensions are proved as realties, namely, 
the production of human food without 
labor ? 

Dunce. I do not see that quite clear. 

Crear. Of course you do not see all 
the operations quite clear, because you 
have not studied the subject. But you are 
at least forced to admit, by what I ex. 
posed to you, that all these things can be 
done. 

Dunce. Well, never mind my faults—I 
am no mechanician, and do not pretend to 
jucge upon these matters absolutely. 

CLEAR. But you did so, however, in the 
most unsparing terms. 

Dunce. Well, well, there is no harm in 
it, abody has a right to form an opinion 
and to express it. 

Crear. There would be little harm in 
such barefaced injustice, if it was you alone, 
who thought so; but, sir, there is great, 
monstrous harm in it, if all, or nearly all, 
people are guilty of the same fault—for 
then it prevents all progress of mankind : 
itis this fault of yours to judge without 
reasoning, without examining any new sub- 
ject, if it does not come from high sources, 
to reject, to condemn it as absurd, as de- 
ception, or anything bad or foolish, before 
knowing, though presented for examina- 
tion: it is this fault that was ever the 
heaviest curse of mankind, who ridiculed, 
neglected, opposed, or persecuted such men 
as Columbus, Copernicus, Gallileo, Fulton, 
and all other individuals ‘ranting fre: rea- 
soning a little more accurately than their 
fellow-men : it is this fault that defamed, 
tormented, burned and punished in thousand 
ways, heretics, witches, infidels. ete. with- 
out crime. 

Dunce. Oh! you take it too serious, Mr. 
Clear, I am sure I meant no harm. 

CLEAR. That is to say you thought there 
was no harm in ridiculing and villifying a 
subject and its author against all justice and 
reason : an individual who never did you 
any harm, but devoted a part of his time to 
instruct you and all his fellow-men, how 
to save themselves from the sufferings of 
want, fears of want, and the slavery of un- 
ceasing labor: how to make of earth, 
which is now a hell and a penitentiatiary 
for most people, a paradise forall. How 
would you like it, if all the world were 
showing to you the same contempt and de- 
rision for some good, honest action, which 
rather claimed some kind acknowledgment ? 

Dunce. I declare ] did not consider the 
matter so serious. 

(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 
———— a 
From the Working Man’s Advecate. 


WHICH IS THE BEST, THE LIFE OF 
THE INDIAN SAVAGE, OR THE 
WHITE OPERATIVE? 


In the year 1827 a Florida Indian was 
slain by a white man. Blood must have 
blood, is the law of the Indians, and it is 
always rigorously enforced by them against 
the whites when an Indian is slain by any 
of the latter. In such cases, they demand 
the death of the murderer, and if that can- 
not be obtained, the first white man that 
can be reached, is sure to fall a victim to 
the Indian /ex ¢alronis, 

Consternation of a peculiar character per- 
vaded the territory. There was no war, 
yet every man was afraid of the enemy, and 
dreaded to leave his house as if at the risk 
of losing his life by some ambuscade. 








Everybody knew that no more than one 
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life would be taken, but each was afraid 
the lot might fall on him. There was no 
way of uniting the people in any plan of 
common defence, for there was no army to 
oppose, there was no enemy in the field to 
encounter. All believed that a party of 
Indians, or probably only one, was on the 
path for a victim, but where was the party ? 
who was to be the doomed one ? were ques- 
tions none could solve; and the mysterious 
fatalism in prospect everywhere, in all direc- 
tions, and to which every one was equally 
exposed, spread a peculiar consternation 
over the territory. 

I had just entered Florida, journeying on 
to Tallahassee. It appeared strange to me 
that every house on the roadside was closed 
up and nota soul to be seen. After hav- 
ing passed several, curiosity prompted me 
to ride up to one of them, and knock at the 
door. 

‘Who's there ?’demanded the 
man. 

‘** A traveller, who is very thirsty,” I re- 
plied. 

‘About two miles further on, you will 
finda branch of good water crossing the 
road, Where both you and your horse can 
drink,” the voice said. 

‘* But I want to stop a while and eat some 
dinner, and I think, stranger, that youmight 
as well open the door.” 

‘* Well, I reckon I will,” and the door 
was opened. 

Inside I discovered a number of persons, 
white and black. Dinner was had ina 
short time, and I was informed of the exist- 
ing danger. When I resumed my journey, 
itwas with no comfortable feelings; but 
my course was onward nevertheless. In 
about a quarter of an hour the road before 
me presented a winding descent, and when 
I reached halt way down, I had a view uf 
the bianch of water mentioned by my host. 
But I beheld at the same moment, on the 
further side of the branch, an Indian in full 
costume, and I also saw his rifle leaning 
against the tree near which he stood. 

I never felt half as bad inuwmy life, but 
there was no retreat, and I was totally un- 
armed. I rode on, having no recourse 
but to behave a la Chesterfield to the Red 
Man. I approached him bowing, smiling, 
~ extending my hand. He seized his 
rifle. 

I looked at my horse—he was a noble 
and trusty animal, not to be scared at the 
sound of a gun, for I had often fired when 
on the saddle. He needed neither whip 
nor spur——he better understood my voice ; 
one word could put him at his best speed. 
[ was well appareled—saddle-bags well 
stuffed, and had money in my purse, 
With all my blandishments, [ kept my eye 
on the rifle, for it was probable my last hour 
was come. 

We shook hands. He uttered thrice the 
word Jiabakaw. I would have given ten 
dollars for a quarter of a pound of Tobacco 
to are him, but never used that weed, and 
had none with me. In desperation | thrust 
my hand in my saddle-bags, and handed 
forward a bottle of whiskey. He tasted it 
—took a drink—returned me the bottle, 
giving a peculiar grunt of satisfaction. He 
sent forth an unspellable Indian sound, and 
in an instanta band of red men stood close 
by me. I was startled; my confusion ex- 


~ ce ofa 


cluded all the rules of Chesterfield out of 
my memory; but I handed one of them the 
bottle mechanically. He drank and handed 
it to ethers, but it was exhausted before all 
had partaken. 


The luckless ones looked 





chagrined; this was rather alarming ;— 
fortunately | had a. pecket flask, and they 
emptied it. They all ia turn shook hands 
with me, and one of them, about the ug- 
liest and most ferocious looking Indian, I, 
or any body else, ever set eyes on, seized 
the bridle of my horse, and led him, with 
me on his back, off the road into the 
woods, the other Indians following. Ina 
short time I was in an Indian Camp, on the 
margin of the Lake Yamona. 

I dismounted from my horse in obedience 
to asign from my ferocious looking guide. 
His hair was black and matted-—his whis- 
kers were bushy, and his beard was short 
and grizly. His color was a deep florid 
brown, but his lips were clear red. In ad- 
dition to his gun and tomahawk, he had in 
a belt a pair of large shears, which I then 
suspected might have once been the proper- 
ty of some unfortunate tailor. This fellow 
had a reckless manner, which, taken in con- 
nection with his head, face, and accoutre- 
ments, impressed me with the realization of 
a Seminole villain of the worst kind. He 
fixed his eyes upon me with the most devil- 
ish leer ever seen upon the face of a bandit, 
and thus addressed me : 

** Go-man-na—Dhe-od !” 

I was completely astounded, could searce- 
ly believe my ears. Often when a boy had 
I heard this salutation, with the usual re- 
ply. among the natives of the Emerald 
Isle; but, was the mother-tongue of the 
Irish and the Seminole dialect the same lan- 
guage? I never was so puzzled. Here, 
thought I; is a discovery, equal to that of 
the Welch Indians. 

‘‘Go manna Dheod ma Boughill! re- 
peated he, impatiently. 

I answered him at once with the reply I 


had often heard, ““Go manna Dheod’s Muere 
dhuid.” 


‘‘Hanna mon Dhouel, give us your fist 
agra! Little did I think that I'd ever see a 
boy from the sod in these parts. By the holy 
post I’m glad to see you any how, this 
blessed day.” 

‘* You are not gladder than [ am,” said I, 
‘for you must not let these Indians take 
my life on account of the one slain by 
the whites in these parts. I am a stran- 
ger in Florida, and don’t want to die yet 
awhile.” 

«« Make yourself aisy, you're not in the 
laste danger,” returned he. ‘* Look on that 
pole, and you'll see a white man’s scalp to 
settle that account. And if it was not set- 
tled, by the holy stone you should not be 





sides. hanging ona pole stuck in the ground. 





brought into the settlement.” 
I looked in the direction he pointed, and 
the scalp of a white man, as he said, was 


« But what are you going to do with that 
scalp ?” 

«© We'll exhibit it to the nation, and then 
hang it up in the wigwam of the Indian 
who was slain, to be a consolation to the 
widow and family.” 

«« A very extraordinary kind of a conso- 
lation,” I exclaimed. 

«Jt suits the crayters any how—and 
now that I’m used to it, I think it’s far more 
natural than wearing black, and has far 
more sense in it. Revenge is sweet, you 
know.” 

« And how long have you been used to 
these Indian customs ?” | inquired. 

«More than fifteen years. I came first 
to Pensacola, in a vessel with goods 
to the great firm of Innerarity & Co., or ra- 
ther Forbes & Co., known for the great 


bought more lands, by fifty miles long and 
five miles wide, than the Indians ever sold 
to the firm. The trees were blazed anews 
totake in the good land just before the 
United States got hold of the Territory. I 
took a fancy to an Indian girl, and as I 
could not get her to go with me, I went 
with her, bol and sowl. As they madea 
tailor of me in the ould country, 1 took care 
of my shears, and became a great man 
among the men, and a favorite with the wo- 
men, in cutting and making their dresses 
for them, and the divil a kinder set of cray- 
ters on the face of the earth, it’s myself can 
say it, Jimmy Hogan; but that’s not my 
name now, for I’m called by an Indian 
name, which manes double knife, or two 
knives, on account of my big shears.” 

*¢ And how do you like your Indian mode 
of life ?? was my inquiry. 

‘* Your question manes a great dale, for 
it puts me in mind of what I was some 
years ago, and what I am now. I must 
first and foremost tell you, then, that I 
never liked the tailor trade—cramped up on 
a board all day, and part of the night, 
working for other people. There’s a great 
deal of talk about liberty, equality, and 
such great things among the white people ; 
but the divil a bit of liberty or equality. did 
I find till I came among the Indians. Every 
red man can do as he likes, and that’s the 
reason there is no trouble in an Indian 
town, at all, at all. There’s no trouble 
about the land, except in the cultivation of 
it, and that a man need not do, if he don’t 
like. For my part, I wouldn’t give my big 
sheras for as much land as would make an 
estate fora Lord*or a Duke in the ould 
country. We have plenty of fish in the 
lakes and rivers—plenty of deer, turkies, 
and sqnirrels in the woods—plenty of land 
to plant in corn, batates, and other things. 
We fish, we hunt, and plant when we like. 
There’s no one to drive you, nor can you 
drive any body but yourself, and that’s 
what I call liberty and equality.” 

«< You appear to be highly satisfied with 
living an Indian life,” said I. 

“It's myself that is, and no thanks to 
King, Bishop, or Landlord. The King gets 
no taxes from me—the Clargy gets no tithe 
part of my crop, my stock, my mann. or 
my fishing. As for the Landlord, we have 
none but the great Landlord of the whole 
world, and he never asks rint of any body, 
and if he, the real owner, don’t, dee A 
else has a right to ask such a thing. Great 
raisin I have, indeed, to be satisfied among 
the Indians, where I am as good and as 
great as any body, and a great Powwow be- 
sides: Among the whites I was nothing 
but a poor journeyman tailor, and never 
could be anything else, if I’d live to the age 
of Methusalem.” 

** Now I want to ask you a question or 
two.” 

«[ shall willingly answer them if I 
can.” 

«Did you ever in all your travels fall 
in with an ould friend of mine, Tim Don 
nelly?” 

I shook my head negatively. 

‘* Nor Felix M’Connell, Pat Riley, nor 
Teague Doran ?” 

I told him I never saw nor heard of 
them. 

Och, och! Many ’s the bit of fun we’ve 
had together, and if they were only here I’d 
be perfeetly contint. To tell you the truth, 
I’ve been dreamin of them lately, and its 


afraid of their being dead thatl am. Rest 
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their ghosts in my wigwam of a moonlight 
night !” 

ut why not? It would show that they 
had not forgotten you.” 

«< But it would show that I was near my 
latter end, and I’ve not the laste notion of 
dying. But, cume, we are on our trail home, 
and you must go with us; we are going to 
start.” 

I begged to be excused—gave him my 
best thanks, and interchanges of kindly 
professions and promises, which fate pre- 
vented from ever being fulfilled, and ina 
short time was on the road to Tallahassee. 

Vivi. 
—— a ——__ 
From the Laborer, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have been gratified and 

instructed by the improvements made and 
making at the Northampton Association. I 
will endeavor to speak the views and ob- 
jects of this benevolent society, as they were 
more largely explained to me by one of its 
members. 
_ « Sir,” said he, “we have nearly five 
hundred acres of excellent land, partly up- 
land, and partly interval ; about three hun- 
dred under cultivation, and the remainder 
wood-land aud pasturage. We have six 
dwelling houses inhabited by fourteen fam- 
ilies—a large brick factory, four stories 
high, 120 by 40 feet, the two upper stories 
of which are occupied by 70 or 80 persons 
who board in common—and the two lower 
stories are used for the reeling and manu- 
facture and dying of sewing silk and twist 
—ior a blacksmith and machine shop, &c. 
This factory is located upon a never failing 
stream of water, called Mill River, and has 
29 feet fall. The association owns on this 
same stream, two saw-mills—one of which 
runs two saws, which operate on an entire- 
ly new principle—the saws being attached 
to horizontal beams above and below, which 
rock upon pivots, so that one saw ascends 
while the other is descending. With this 
mill are connected two railways; by one the 
logs are drawn out of the pond into the 
mill, and by the other, after being sawed, 
they are immediately passed over the river 
into a lumber yard, where they are put up 
for seasoning. 


We have also a mill nearly fitted up for 
grinding all sorts of grain, a shingle and 
planeing machine, turning lathes, and cir- 
cular saws, &c. We have a large Cocoon- 
ery more thana hundred feet long, in which 
we can feed at once about three hundred 
thousand silk worms, and with which is 
connected 30 acres of the best sort of mul- 
berry trees. We expect to feed this season 
about a million of worms, which will pro- 
duce not far from 200 bushels of cocoons. 
In the silk-growing department we find oc- 
cupation for about twenty small girls and 
boys, who, in the ordinary state of society, 
would be of no service whatever to their 
parenis or themselves—but here they can 
at least earn their subsistence, -and acquire 
industrious habits without being oppressed. 
The association has in operation a boarding 
school for the reception of scholars from 
abroad of both sexes. The smaller scholars 
work one hour and three quarters, and the 
larger ones three hours, and pay one hundred 
dollars for board and tuition, lights, wash- 
ing and fuel. All the children connected 
with the association receive tuition daily in 
the educational department, and all the young 
people, and even the older ones may if they 
choose it, in any branches of learning, from 


the alphabet to the various languages, highcr| old Silk Company, of which the association 

mathematics, philosophy, science, music,| purchased it, $140,000. 

painting. The design of this association is to estab- 
The members of the association number | lish equality of rights and interests, to se- 

about one hundred and fifty—forty of whom |cure universal harmony, peace and freedom 

are heads of families—with whom are con- {from care, anxiety, dependence, and oppres- 


nected about sixty children—the remainder sion—to recognize the perfect brotherhood 
being young or unmarried persons. The of the human race, and so to put an end to 
association do not hold to an absolute com- slavery, war, fraud, intemperance, licen- 
munity of property—they are made up in tousness, and crime of all sorts—to abolish 
part of joint-stock proprietors, who own Competition in religion, politics, business, 
the real and personal estate as joint co-part-|labor, and between labor and capital—to 
ners—but the greater part of them own no blot out of the human vocabulary the 
stock in the establishment—yet all‘share terms, with the ideas they express, of rich 
equally, both men and women who are/and poor, slave and master, hireling and 
over 18 years of age, in the products of;employer, high and low, first class and 
capital and labor. No interest is paid on| Second class, &c., and to secure to all the 


stock, but the stockholders after four years. highest intellectual and moral education 





from the time of investing it, by giving 
ninety days notice at any time thereafter, 
may withdraw it, if they become dissatis- 
fied. 

The officers of the association are a Pre- 
sident, Secretary, and Treasurer, who con- 


stitute a Board of Trustees, to whom all’ 


the property is deeded in trust for the asso- 
ciation; and who are also an Executive 


Council, who superintend and conduct all | 


the business affairs of the Industrial Com- 
munity—who appoint Directors of the dif- 
ferent departments of labor, education, and 
trade , and who, if they mismanage affairs, 
may be removed by a meeting called at any 
time by giving ten days notice. The differ- 
ent departments, each having its separate 
Director and its quota of laborers or teach- 
ers, are the Agricultural, Horticultural, 
Lumber, Mechanical, Boot and Shoe Man- 
ufacturing, Silk-growing, Silk manufactur- 
ing, Cutlery, Book-keeping, Sewing, Store- 
keeping, Boarding-house, and Educational 
departments. Every one as nearly as pos- 
sible chooses his own department and kind 
of labor corresponding with the age, ability, 
and taste of the individual. The adults 
work 10 hours per day when well—the 
next youngest 8, still younger 6, 7, 4, and 
the youngest, capable of labor, one hour 
and three-fourths. All are provided with 
education, with medical aid, and nursing in 
sickness, and in old age and infirmity with 
all they need, free of all expense to them, 
if they have no stock—but if they have, it 
is employed in maintaining them, when in- 
capable of labor, as far as it will go, and 
then they are as freely maintained at the ex- 
pense of the association. All are expected 
to labor who have the ability—no privi- 
leged idlers or aristocrats are admitted as 
such, yet all are expected to choose their 
own more familiar associates, to cherish 
what religious or political opinions they 
please, not inconsistent with the universally 
admitted principles of true morality and 
common humanity. Meetings are held the 
last Saturday evening in every month to re- 
ceive and consider applications for admission 
to membership—once every three months to 
receive reports respecting the business oper- 


to elect officers and to hear the annual re- 
port, giving afullaccountof all the incomes 
and expenditures of the year—and twice 
every Sunday for moral and religious im- 
provement—in the morning for the special 
benefit of the children and in the afternoon 
for all classes, in which all are free to par- 
ticipate. 


} 


ciples from which they derive their power, 


and discipline.” 

Yours, truly, AGENT. 

—— 

| THE MOVEMENT AMONG THE 
|WORKINGMEN OF NEW ENGLAND. 
We are rejoiced at the ferment of the 
spirit among the Workingmen of New 
'England: it may evolve much that is crude 
and impure, but it has the grandest elements 
of good in it of any movement which ever 
‘agitated a people. It has a firm foundation, 
‘for it rests upon Industry; it has a wise 
direction, for it avoids all collision with 
established powers; it has a noble senti- 
| ment, for it preaches conciliation and equity ; 
and it has a glorious end, for it aims at the 
'disenthralment and elevation of the laboring 
| classes : 

Weare sure our readers will be im- 
pressed with the truth of these remarks 
when they read the following PREAMBLE 
AND Reso.utions, adopted at a meeting of 
the «* Mechanics and Workingmen of the 
city of Boston, holden at the Tremont 
|Chapel, on Monday evening, the 19th Au- 
gust :” reported in the ‘‘ Boston Laborer.” 

How far as a school we have been in- 
strumental in stimulating and giving char- 
acter to this movement, and how far it may 
be necessary to interpose and give it shape 
and direction, time will disclose and indi- 
cate. 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, Through the operation of in- 
fluences, known or unknown, our condition, 
as the \Workingmen of America, is fast 
verging to the servile dependence of our 
i brethren in the Old World, our industry, 
already, no longer entitling us to a fair pro- 
portion of the value we produce, and our 
lives being wasted in over-protracted toil— 
by which also we are denied the cultivation 











‘of our social and mental natures;—and, 
| whereas, these evils are gradually increas- 


; |ing, both in number and magnitude, threat- 
ations of the departments—once every year 


ening not merely the destruction of our so- 
cial happiness, but our national prosperity, 


‘and the enjoyment of our civil rights ; there- 


| Resolved, That it becomes our duty, as 
lovers of our country and humanity, to in- 


vestigate the causes of these evils, the prin- 


‘and the extent to which they have already 


The entire estate cost the association) operated ; and to see if measures may not 
$42,000, and is now estimated by the best| be taken to check their progress, and put an 
judges in this vicinity, and by intelligent!end to their disorganizing and destructive 
business men who have visited us, as worth, influence. 


at least, fifty thousand dollars, It cost the’ 


Resolved, That we fully approve the 
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wholesome doctrines set forth in the Decia- | 


ration of our Rights, that « ALL men are) 
born FREE and EQUAL;” that “ Govern- | 
ment is instituted for the COMMON GooD,” | 
“not for the profit, honor, or private in-| 
terest of any one man, or class of men ;”| 
and that at all times “the people have a. 
right, in an orderly and peaceable manner, | 
to assemble to consult upon the common! 
good ;” therefore, 

Resolved, That we will do all in our' 
power to carry out the spirit of these doc- | 
trines, that we may possess, in fact as well 
as theory, the liberty for which our fathers | 
so freely shed their blood. 

Resolved, That the present depressed 
condition of the industrial classes in New 
England, and particularly in _ this city, 
calls for an immediate and radical reform, | 
that the now isolated and conflicting inter-| 
ests of individuals may be harmonized so: 
as to subserve the interests of all. 

Resolved, That we are admonished, in the | 

resent movement, by the too oft repeated | 
ailure of those which have gone before, to! 
act with prudence though promptly, under’ 
the influence of a zealous caution, and a. 
bold determination. 

Resolved, That we sympathize deeply in 
the efforts which our fellow laborers in va- 
rious parts of the state and country are now | 
making to secure their social elevation and, 
the possession of those rights which belong: 
to Humanity and man, and we heartily co- | 
operate with them in the emancipaticn of| 
the workingman. | 

Resolved, That while we contend for| 
rights of labor, we show no hostility to 
capital ; seeking merely the peaceable pos- 
session of the one, and determined only to) 
resist the aggressions of the other, and con- | 
ceding willingly to ALL the rights we) 
would claim for ourselves. 

Resolved, That we heartily respond to! 
the call of our brethren at Fall River with | 
reference to a New England Convention | 
of workingmea, to be holden at such a time | 
and place as may be thought most desi-! 
rable, and that we will not fail to evince} 
the interest and sympathy we feel by se-| 
poring a glorious representation in that 

ody. . 

Resolved, That immediate measures be 
taken to secure a thorough organization of 
the workingmen, of every name and call- 
ing, in this city, and the formation of such | 


| 


| 





a society or association as shall ensure) 
our united and effective action for our com- 
mon good, and to enable us the more success- 
fully to carry out the spirit of the foregoing 
resolves. 
Samve. H. Aven, Chairman. 
Leonagp Cox, Jr. Secretary. 
ee 

CELEBRATION OF THE FourTH oF JULY AT, 
LeraysvitLte Association, Pa.—We have | 
received a paper containing an Oration de-| 
livered on the 4th of July, by Doctor Soly- 
man Brown, late of this city, at the Lerays- 
ville Phalanx, which institution he has 
joined. ‘The oration is a very creditable 
production, and as it was listened to by the 
neighbors as well as the members of the 
Association, must have exerted a highly 
favorable influence. This is the way in 
which every Association will become a little 
centre of propagation. 

———e——— 

Tue Convention.—Are our friends alive 

to the importance of the meeting at Roches- 














ter in October ? 





From the Southport (Wis.) Telegraph: 


Macuinery.—Almost every paper we 
pick up, contains a notiee of the invention 
of some new labor saving machine. Inal- 
most every department of Jabor, we find 
that the slow process of individual hand la- 
bor is being superceded by that of machine- 
ry, and a work which gave employment to 
numerous able-bodied men, is accomplished 
in many cases by one woman. What is to 
be the result of all this. What becomes of 
these men who have been trained from 
youth to a particular business, and find 
themselves thus suddenly deprived of the 
means of subsistence. We find in no in- 
stance that this machinery results directly 
or indirectly to their benefit. It falls, asa 


| matter of course, into the hands of the 


wealthy employers, who have never yet 
hesitated to use it solely to their own inter- 
est. We fail to perceive, so far as the wel- 
fare and happiness of the mass are con- 
cerned, a particle of good which has resulted 
from the use of machinery. It is true we 
have more articles of elegance and perhaps 
more of convenience, but contrast our con- 
dition with that of our fathers and fore- 
fathers. Instead of the general comfort and 
contentment of that day—the general pre- 
valence of good order and morality—and the 
general sociability and good feeling which 
pervaded all glasses, what have we? The 
extremes of exerything except virtue. The 
extremes of wealth and poverty... The use- 
less palace with its worse than useless 
luxunes, and the hovel with squalid pover- 
ty and its attendant miseries. The good 
feeling as well as morality of society are 
gone. An unnatural strife appears to exist 
among men; on the one hand to add luxury 


to luxury, on the other, for the bare com- 


forts of life. We consider machinery as 
the main instrument in conducing to this 
condition of things. By the great facility 
with which articles of every kind could be 
produced, an unnatural thirst for gain was 
caused. The machines, of necessity con- 
trolled by the few, are used as instruments 
of oppression to the many. This world is 
alive with them; day and night they con- 
tinue unceasingly their operations, and the 
world is running over with their products. 
But is there less of sorrow, of suffering and 
degradation abroad? Alas, no; for sorrow, 
suffering, and degradation are on the increase 


‘in every walk oi life. 


But was it for this end, that man has been 
enabled by his creator to press into his ser- 
vice the elements? Wethink not. A glo- 


‘rious regult will yet be accomplished by 


machinery. Every machine, with its never 
ceasing clank, may be considered a power- 
ful instructor in urging man to his duty, and 
its instructions cannot be disregarded. From 
the hurry, strife and toil which now ani- 
mates mankind, these machines will force 
leisure by the over-abundance of their pro- 
duction. Such must be the result of their 
operation, and with leisure comes thought, 
and with thought, new and better action. 
They will themselves demonstrate the 
folly of the purposes for which they are 
now used, and instead of being engines of 
oppression, leveled against one portion of 
mankind, they will be used as the servants 
of all. 


We doubt not, at the present time, the 
introduction of every new machine is a 
source of evil, but we hail them as results 
of the onward march of science, which 
will eventually elevate man to his true 
sphere. 


THE POOR-HOUSE. 


_—— 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


I 


Close at the edge of a busy town, 

A huge quadranguler mansion stands ; 
Its rooms are all filled with the parish poor ; 

Its walls are built by pauper hands , 
And the pauper old and the pauper young 

Peer out, through the grates, in sullen 

bands. 
II. 


Behind is a path of earth, by thorns [plains ; 
Fenced in from the moor’s wide marshy 

By the side of a gloomy lane, that steals 
Toa quarry now filled with years of rains; 

But within, within! There Poverty scowls, 
Nursing in wrath her brood of pains. 


Ill. 


Enter and look! In her high-walled yards 
Fierce men are pacing the barren ground: 

Enter the long bare chambers ;—girls 
And women are sewing,without a sound ; 

Sewing from dawn till the dismal eve, 
And not a laugh or a song goes round. 


IV. 


No communion—no kind thought 

Dwells in the pauper’s breast of care ; 
Nothing but pain in the grievous past ; 

Nothing to come but the black depair— 
Of bread in prison, bereft of friends, 

Or hungry, out in the open air. 


V. 


Where is the bright-haired girl, that once 
With her pleasant sire was used to play ? 
Where is the boy whom his mother blessed, 
Whose eyes were a light on her weary 
way? 
Apart—barred out (soe the law ordains :) 
Barred out from each other by night and 
by day. 
VI. 
Letters they teach iff their infant schools; 
But where are the lessons of great God 
taught ? 
Lessons that to the parent bind— we 
Habits of duty—love unbought ? j 
Alas! small good will be learned in schools 
Where Nature is trampled and turned to 
nought. 


Vil. 


Seventeen summers, and where the girl 
Who never grew up at her father’s knee? 

Twenty autumnal storms have nursed 
The pauper’s boyhood, and where is he? 

She earneth her bread in the midnight lanes; 
He toileth in chains by the Seuthern Sea. 


VI. 


O Power! O Prudence ! Law !—look down 
From your heights on the pining poor 
below! 
O sever not hearts which God hath joined 
Together on earth, for weal and woe? 
O Senators grave, grave truths may be, 
Which ye have not loarned, or deigned 
to know. 


IX. 


O wealth, come forth with an open hand! 

O Charity, speak with a softer sound ! 
Yield pity to age—to tender youth— 

To love, wherever its home be found ! 
But I cease—for I hear, in the night to 

come, 

The cannon’s blast, and the rebel drum, 

Shaking the firm set English ground! 





What is the Poet’s Task ?—We have 
received a spirited little poem with this title, 
but unfortunately it has been mislaid, or 
lost, and we must request the author to 
send us another copy in time for the next 





number of the Phalanx, when we shall 
gladly insert it. 





sagen: 


aa so oe 


